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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A GARDEN REVERIE. 


I near the sweeping fitful breeze 
This early night in June; 
I hear the rustling of the trees 
That had no voice at noon : 
Clouds brood, and rain will soon come down 
To gladden all the panting town 
With the cool melody that beats 
Upon the busy dusty streets. 


But in this space of narrow ground 
We call a garden here — 
Because less loudly falls the sound 
Of traffic on the ear, 
Because its faded grass-plot shows 
One hawthorn tree, which each May blows, 
Whereon the birds in early Spring 
At sun-dawn and at sun-down sing — 


I muse alone. A rose-tree twines 
About the brown brick wall, 

Which strives, when Summer’s glory shines, 
To gladden at its festival, 

Yet lets upon the path beneath 

Such pale leaves drop as I would wreathe 

Around a portrait that to me 

Is all my soul’s divinity. 


A face in no wise proud or grand, 
But strange, and sad and fair; 

A maiden twining round her hand 
A tress of golden hair, 

While in her deep pathetic eyes 

The light of coming trouble lies, 

As on some silent sea and warm 

The shadow of a coming storm, 


From those still lips shall no more flow 
The tones that, in excess 
Of tremulous love, touched more on woe 
Than quiet happiness, 
When my arms strained her in a grasp 
That sought her very soul to clasp, 
When my hand pressed that hand most fair 
That holds now but a tress of hair. 


How look, this breezy Summer night, 
The places that we knew 

When all the hills were flushed with light, 
And July seas were blue ? 

Does the wind eddy through our wood 

As through this garden solitude? 

Do the same trees their branches toss 

The undulating wind across ? 


What feet tread paths that now no more 
Our feet together tread ? 

How in the twilight looks the shore ? 
Is still the sea outspread 

Beneath the sky, a silent plain 

Of silver lights that wax and wane? 

What ships go sailing by the strand 

Of that fair consecrated land ? 
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How hard it is to realize 
That I no more shall hear 
The music of thy low replies, 
As those deep eyes and clear 
Once looked in my faint eyes until 
I felt the burning colour fill 
My face, because my spirit caught 
In’ that long gaze thine inmost thought. 


Alas! what voice shall — reply ? 
Not thine, arrested 
That ’neath the dark oa pregnant sky 
Subsidest to a wail. 
On dusty city, silent plain, 
And on thy village grave the rain 
Comes down, while I to-night shall jest 
And hide a secret in my breast. 


SNOW. 


Lixe to my lady’s face, 
Likest her soft white hand; 

Veiling the trees and flowers, 
Till statue-like they stand. 


Like her in purity; 
Like to her spirit chaste, 
Which thoughts all angel-pure 
Ever and ever have graced! 


Like her, alas, too like 
Are ye, white snows, so cold; 
Arise, love’s sun, and thaw 
Her heart with beams of gold! 
Tinsley’s Magazine, 


AT NIGHTFALL, 


Wuen, in the evening’s solitude, 
My thought has leisure to be free, 

The purer life, the higher mood, 
The nobler purpose wakes in me. 


But, in the cares that through the day 
Constrain the mind from hour to hour, 
The nobler purpose fades away, 
Grows faint, and loses all its power. 


So some pure star’s excelling ray, 

With all the beauty of its light, 
Is hidden by the glare of day, 

And only shines with fall of night. 
Chambers’ Journal. 




















POLITICAL LESSONS OF THE WAR. 


From The Quarterly Review. 

POLITICAL LESSONS OF THE WAR.* 

Tue war drags its slow length along, 
adding each day that it lasts to its huge 
work of human misery, but offering by its 
prolongation no hope of any substantial 
change of result. An “heroic resistance ” 
may be lengthened out indefinitely; that 
is to say, a few more departments may be 
desolated, some hundreds more of homes 
may be burned, some thousands more of 
human beings may be slaughtered or crip- 
pled; but the broad issue will be the 
same. The strength of France is broken; 
her territory is severed; the splendid 
lustre of military fame that has shone for 
four glorious centuries is quenched. The 
future offers a piteous prospect for any 
Frenchmen to look upon ; it is not without 
gloom even for the coldest and most selfish 
bystander. It will be the occupation of 
our statesmen for many years to come to 
calculate the effects upon the European 
equilibrium of the diminution of the poli- 
tical influence of France; and against 
some of them it may tax all their energies 
to struggle. 

But there is another class of reflections 
which the war suggests as it draws 
towards its close. War is the great test 
of institutions. In time of peace, if the 
people be by habit orderly and law-loving, 
very clumsy and very unjust arrange- 
ments will often work with very tolerable 
success. If sufficient time only be al- 
lowed, political machinery is self-adjusting. 
Much of the sting is in practice taken out 
of inefficient or oppressive institutions by 
the interest in the common welfare which 
all persons and classes are made by experi- 
ence to feel. So far as periods of tran- 
quillity are concerned, the fact that institu- 
tions work well may often prove not that 
the laws are good, but only that th- peo- 
ple are sensible. The outbreak of a war, 
especially in these times of scientific 
slaughter, is a far more trustworthy test 
it searches out with fatal accuracy every 
weakness in the machinery of government, 
every flaw in the structure and composi- 
tion of a nation. It is true, that after the 


* The War Correspondence of the “ Daily News,” 
1870. Edited with Notes and Comments. London, 
1871. 
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state of war has continued for a long 
period, all the nations engaged in it sink 
to the same half-barbarous level of a 
purely military existence. But the first 
shock, the sudden transition from the 
sleepy routine of peace to the exigencies 
of a struggle for existence, tries the work 
which institutions have done for a nation. 
It detects at once whether they have 
welded its classes into a homogeneous 
mass; whether they have endowed it with 
a sound and supple organization ; whether 
they have bred up a race of honest and 
capable public servants. We have not 
been tried by this fierce test —may the 
ordeal be far from us! for no honest- 
minded man among us could look forward 
to it without much sinking of heart. But 
we have stood by while it has been piti- 
lessly applied to two great and noble 
neighbours, who were thought six months 
back to be no unequal competitors in the 
race for the supremacy of the world. We 
have watched the progress of the trial 
day by day, and its smallest incidents 
have been laid before us with marvellous 
fidelity. These things are written for our 
learning. It concerns us nearly to investi- 
gate the causes that have led to the over- 
whelming defeat which men are still too 
much astounded fully to understand. It 
has lessons of the deepest import for 
political students of all nations; and if 
we in England do not learn them from the 
experience of others, we may chance some 
day to learn them from our own. 

The proximate causes of French disaster 
are sufficiently obvious, and scarcely re- 
quire comment. At the outset their num- 
bers were too few, their military prepara- 
tions were absurdly insufficient, their gen- 
erals were luxurious and incapable, their 
soldiers destitute alike of discipline and 
of endurance. Later on, when the army 
was destroyed, the faults of other portions 
of the community came in to contribute 
to the national ruin. The levity with 
which at a bidding of a street riot the 
Paris mob threw down a Government but 
newly sanctioned by a vast majority of the 
nation — the entire surrender of the lead 
to a few political fanatics, to whom the 
victory of their crotchet was paramount to 
all considerations of national well-being 
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— were errors that would have endangered 
a far more promising cause. The two 
great parties of France share the reproach 
of her present condition in tolerably equal 
portions. It is difficult to decide whether 
the corrupt inertness of the Imperialists 
or the disordered frenzy of the Repub- 
licans have been the most efficient instru- 
ment of ruin. But that is the very symp- 
tom which directs us back to ulterior 
causes. It is the universality of the fail- 
ure which indicates that some evil of wider 
and more permanent operation has been 
at work than a caprice of fortune, or the 
accidental incapacity of a few individuals. 
Much must, no doubt, be allowed for 
causes of this kind. The qualities dis- 
played on both sides have been excep- 
tional, and must not be taken to represent 
a probable future average. The French 
may hope for rulers somewhat more ener- 
.getic than Napoleon III. and his marshals, 
and somewhat less frothy than Gambetta. 
The Prussians cannot look forward to a 
perennial succession of Bismarcks and 
Moltkes. But still, after all allowances 
have been made for the peculiar character 
of the personages who have played the 
foremost parts in this strange drama, there 
must be deeper forces at work to account 
for its tragic ending. And the characters 
of these personages themselves are among 
the effects of which we are seeking to find 
the causes. How is it that Moltke and 
Bismarck were so happily selected and so 
well sustained? How have they been able 
to organize this great success through so 
many years of preparation? How is it 
that the generals and ministers of Napo- 
leon III. were entrusted with a power 
they were so unfit to exercise, that their 
policy was so reckless, that their prepara- 
tions were so inadequate and hollow? 
The intellectual vice, whatever it is, is one 
that has affected the nation as a whole; 
and the weakness shown by a few individ- 
uals is but one among many symptoms of 
the national disease. 

It is no accidental failure, no passing 
malady, that has caused this ruin. It lies 
deep in the heart of French political 
society. It is the direct result of a his- 
tory reaching now for three generations 
back. It is feebleness of the very princi- 
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ple of Government, caused by chronic 
revolution, that has mainly brought about 
these vast disasters. Eighty years ago, 
the French began a revolution: and they 
have continued it ever since. They have 
never agreed upon a form of government — 
to replace that which they overturned. 
The principle of submission to an estab- 
lished authority has disappeared; and 
every attempt to restore it has been 
baffled by the spirit which originally 
destroyed it. Like some lingering but 
malignant disease, the passions and theo- 
ries of 1793 sleep for a time, and seem to 
have lost their force; and then suddenly 
breaking out with fresh violence dash all 
the hopes of recovery which had been en- 
couraged by an interval of repose. After 
each burst of fury has exhausted itself, 
the quieter part of the community — the 
classes who have something to lose — have 
done what lay in their power, to construct 
some kind of political edifice out of the 
ruins, and restore so far as possible the 
guarantees of social order. But the task, 
arduous in any case, has in theirs been 
well nigh impossible. They might choose 
a master, and give him a paper constitu- 
tion; but they could not give back cohe- 
sion to the atoms of a dissolved society : 
they could not revive the social training 
and discipline out of which enduring in- 
stitutions grow. They have shown no 
great fastidiousness in the choice of the 
various systems to which they have suc- 
cessively consented. They have not quar- 
relled about names or ideas, so that they 
might have security. Twice they accepted 
a dictature from the soldiers; once they 
submitted to a restored monarchy from 
the European coalition; once they took a 
“ Citizen King ” from the doctrinaires. But 
in each case, as has been recently ob- 
served, the new constitution lasted for 
less than the period of an ordinary farm- 
lease. The dictatures leant upon the sol- 
diery, were bound to find them employ- 
ment and promotion, and perished in the 
wars to which they were driven by the 
conditions of their existence. The mon- 
archies were more contemptuously over- 
thrown by the restless turbulence of street 
mobs hounded on to revolt by the most 
reckless press in Europe. Each of these 
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violent changes has left the nation ad- 
vanced one stage upon the road of which 
anarchy is the end. The general belief 
in the necessary instability of all govern- 
ments has become more and more con- 
firmed: and the stability of governments, 
like the solvency of traders is destroyed 
as soon as it is generally doubted. Gov- 
ernments could not be firmly founded ; 
because no sooner was one set up, than 
men began to speculate on its successor. 

The evils of such a state of things ex- 
tend to all departments .of civil life. To 
the governed it almost involves a negation 
of all the benefits which the institution of 
Government is intended to confer. Secu- 
rity to the enterprises and calculations of 
industry is out of the question. No man 
can venture on undertakings which require 
a lengthened effort to bring them to per- 
fection — or of which the fruit can only be 
reaped after the lapse of many years. The 
gains of the capitalist must be swift if he 
is to count on them at all: and they are 
proportionally speculative and hazardous. 
In such a country capital can never make 
ahome. It shrinks from any obligation or 
partnership that ties it to the soil. The 
philanthropic writers of the revolutionary 
school may well complain that industry 
fails to earn a decent livelihood, and that 
wages are depressed to starvation point. 
That it is so is their own proud achieve- 
ment. The rate of wages is low because 
the number of mouths that depend upon 
the money that is spent on wages is out of 
all proportion to its amount. Those who 
have the capital to spend will not risk it 
on a revolutionary soil. Either they carry 
it to other and safer markets, or, more 
commonly, they abandon the hope of mak- 
ing it reproductive. They are content to 
squander it on the pleasures of the hour, 
because they know that beyond the hour 
they have no right to count. 

These evils are patent enough, and, ex- 
cept by a school of revolutionary writers, 
are generally recognized. But there. is 
another and more subtle class of dangers 
to which sufficient attention has hardly 
been devoted. The injurious effects of 
chronic revolution upon the feelings of 
the governed are serious enough ; but they 
receive a terrible intensity from the 
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parallel influence which is produced upon 
the minds of those who have to govern, 
A sense of security is necessary to every 
man in the conduct of his affairs; for with- 
out it he can neither forecast widely nor 
act with perseverance upon a system. In 
proportion as men’s affairs are more im- 
portant, the sense of security becomes 
|more indispensable; for the larger any 
business is, the more it requires consist- 
ency and foresight in its management. 
But it is most vital of all that those should 
feel it who have the government of a na- 
tion. If they feel it not they will live from 
hand to mouth, as all men do to whom in- 
security is habitual. They will eschew 
far-reaching and statesmanlike schemes as 
a sowing of seed which they may never 
reap. Their policy will be showy, hollow, 
unreal — designed to gain the applause or 
appease the ill-humour of the moment. All 
the powers, all the honours, all the patron- 
age at the disposal of Government, will be 
used for the one purpose of conciliating 
support. Every great measure of nation- 
al policy will be valued in their scales, not 
by its probable influence on the future 
honour or welfare of the nation, but by its 
immediate purchasing power in the mar- 
ket of votes. That any measures requir- 
ing national effort, or thrift, or self-denial, 
should find favour under a system of in- 
secure Governments, it would be Quixotic 
to expect. Itis rare that they withstand 
the temptation to secure themselves 
against the worst perils of revolution by 
timely plunder. 

Such a system of insecurity in the ten- 
ure of dynasties is one of the worst evils 
with which chronic revolution has afflicted 
France. For.some time people went on_ 
persuading themselves that each revolu- 
tion would be the last. The example of 
England — that fatal Jrrlicht to Continent- 
al nations — was cited to show that “ Con- 
stitutional” Government was the natural 
haven into which States were driven by 
the gales of revolution, and that no matter 
how many of these tempests it had been 
their fate to weather, when this haven was 
once reached all fear was at an end. So 
men of sanguine minds wrote and thought 
in the days of Louis Philippe. But with 
his ignominious fall these illusions were 
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dispelled. It became evident that there 
were classes who would be satisfied with 
nothing less than anarchy. It was evident 
then, it has been superabundantly demon- 
strated since, that the artisans in the great 
French towns are inaccessible to the per- 
suasions of reason or the lessons of expe- 
rience. They may be crushed, but they 
can never be convinced. Each generation 
listens to the promises of those who dream 
of unfailing prosperity secured to all 
classes by law; and shrinks neither from 
robbery nor murder to fulfil them. It fails 
utterly after terrible sufferings, and its 
successors, untaught by the failures; after 
a short respite begin the conflict afresh. 
The cyclical period of French constitutions 
—amounting to about twenty years — in 
reality represents the time which is needed 
to rear a new generation of workmen ig- 
norant or incredulous of the abortive 
efforts of those who have failed before 
them. The class has been pursuing its 
phantom, across suffering and crime, by 
revolts and by. attempted assassinations, 
now for more than eighty years; and its 
faith is as strong and its success as distant 
as when first the chace commenced. The 
workmen have not materially mended their 
condition: the right to have work always 
found for them is as impossible an ideal 
as ever; but they continue to dream of 
equality and to organize anarchy, with un- 
abated fervour. They remain a standing 
menace to social order — the incurable can- 
ker of the civilization on which they feed. 

No portion of French society has been 
free from the sense of insecurity produced 
by these known aspirations of the artisans. 

he “red sceptre” has been constantly 
present to the mind of every class. The 
second Empire was in the minds of most 
educated Frenchmen but a transitory ex- 
pedient. They were grateful for the shel- 
ter which for the time it afforded to the 
arts of peace; but they knew that it had 
no root in the soil, and that the first tem- 
pest must overthrow it. While it endured 
they made the best of it, although with a 
secret consciousness that it would be long 
before industry would have such a chance 
again. Those who served it did so with a 
cold allegiance, looking forward and not 
knowing who their next master might be. 
They made haste to be rich, as men who 
were shareholders in a hazardous specula- 
tion. They gave to it not the advice that 
it was wholesome for it to have, but the 
advice which would minister to their own 
promotion. The same sense of the provi- 
sional and insecure character of his political 
existence weighed heavily upon the Em- 
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peror himself. His steps were those of a 
man creeping along a precipice in an un- 
certain light, knowing that a false step 
would destroy him, ool yet unable to make 
up his mind in which direction his safe 
road lay. His aims were benevolent: and 
his Government conducted France to a 
higher range of material prosperity than 
she had ever reached before. But outside 
purely industrial legislation, all his meas- 
ures were instinct with the feeling that 
present safety was the one paramount con- 
sideration. He seemed to feel the edifice 
he had constructed straining and breaking 
under him at every step, and his policy 
was dictated almost solely by the anxiety 
to do nothing that might weaken the alle- 
giance of any class or even clique of adher- 
ents. There has seldom been a govern- 
ment whose whole resources were 80 sys- 
tematically directed to the purchase of 
support. He would undertake one war to 
conciliate the revolution; and plunge into 
another to conciliate the priests. Now he 
would lavish vast sums on the capital, in 
the hope to purchase the affections of the 
workmen of Paris; and then, to keep his 
hold on the peasantry, he would set all the 
Liberals at defiance by renewing the occu- 
pation of Rome. At one time he would 

roject huge armaments in order to grat- 
ify the military passions of his people, and 
make a show of resisting the aggrandize- 
ment of Prussia; and then, for _ of a 
ritating his pone supporters, he wou 
leave his professed oman of reinforce- 
ment a dead letter. 

It was a system of Government that 
could not last; but the responsibility for 
it hardly lies with Napoleon III. He was 
what the temper and the history of his peo- 
ple made him. He would have governed, 
perhaps with an arbitrary but still witha 
determined hand, if the social elements out 
of which he had to make a Government 
had furnished him with the instruments 
for doing so. But he could not found a 
secure throne on a disorganized society. 
He probably had no taste for living a life 
of perpetual canvass — for prostituting all 
the authority and all the prestige of his 
Government to catch votes. But he had 
acceded to power by the same means as 
the various Republican Governments, and, 
at least, one of the monarchs that had pre- 
ceded him; and he held it by the same 
tenure. The inherited security of Govern- 
ments had been forfeited by the Great 
Revolution; and he held under the usual 
condition of all revolutionary oe that 
he should stand until some eddy of unpop- 








ularity should arise to sweep him away. 
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__ Ifhe had not blundered into a war with 
Prussia, it is possible that this policy of 
poe and expedients might have served 

is purpose until his death. But the war 
brought all its hidden deficiencies and in- 
securities to light; the system, whose first 
principle it was to make everything pleas- 
ant to everybody, could only do so by sub- 
stituting deceptions for realities. In the 
emergencies of civil life such deceptions 
are only dimly seen through, and the de- 
ficiencies they cause can be endured and 
forgotten. But in the terrible stress of a 
great war, all his sins — one after another 

.—found him out. Their logical conse- 
quences were pitilessly worked out in the 
sight of all the world. He had leant, in 
the first place, on the support of his sol- 
diery : and therefore he had not dared to 
offend them by discipline. When the day 
of trial came, they did not know how to 
guard against the most shameful surprises ; 
they had never been taught even how to 
fire their rifles with effect; they paid not 
the slightest regard to the orders of their 
officers ; end they were too soft to endure 
‘the hardships of a forced march. It had 
been necessary for his meee that mili- 
tary commaads should be held by devoted 
adherents ; taerefore officers were selected, 
without regard to character and compe- 
tency, purely for their Imperialist zeal. 
Their inefficierre and luxury were perhaps 
the most potent of all the causes that led 
to the disastess of France. The same 
Nemesis pursuec him in matters of second- 
ary moment. ‘Io please the tradesmen of 
Paris, and diver: men’s minds from poli- 
tics, he had encuraged a fearful luxury 
which made Paris a centre of corruption 
and prodigality tc the whole world. The 
bureaucracy of Fnnce did not escape the 
common contagior to which they were 
more specially exposed. Strangers used 
often to wonder hw, with their modest 
salaries, they couldsustain the prodigality 
imposed upon them by the fashion of the 
capital and the qurt. When the war 
came, and the deficency of the stores un- 
der every department of administration 
was laid bare, the mystery was unrid- 
dled. A similar expanation must be given 
of the shortcomingin point of numbers 
which made the ods between the two 
combatants so terriby unequal. To gain 
popularity in the :apital, the nominal 
strength of the arny was increased in 
1868; to avoid losin it in the provinces, 
the ranks were nevr filled up. A Gov- 
ernment, which depaded for its pongo | 
on votes, could neithr afford to part wit 
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ance of military duty. Its hard neces- 
sity exceeded 4 that was ever imposed 
by Egyptian taskmaster. To job and yet 
to obtain efficiency, to encourage vice 
without demoralizing its officers, to make 
good soldiers without daring to drill them, 
and to possess a formidable army without 
venturing to raise soldiers, were the stern 
tasks imposed upon it by the very condi- 
tions of its existence. 

There was no marvel.in the issue of the 
campaign undertaken under these condi- 
tions. About the conduct of the Emperor 
Napoleon, in declaring war while he was 
practically unarmed, there is undoubtedly 
no small degree of mystery. Circum- 
stances are conceivable in which no other 
course would have been possible for him. 
His soldiers or his officers might have be- 
come so impatient for active service, that 
he could not deny it té them without los- 
ing his popularity with the army. The 
popular jealousy of Prussian aggrandize- 
ment, and the eagerness to bring the ques- 
tion of the Rhine frontier to an issue, 
might have been so intense, that he could 
not disregard them without losing his pop- 
ularity with the nation. In either case, he 
would have yielded to the common destiny 
of all Governments that hold by a tenan- 
cy-at-will: he would have obeyed, it is 
true, against his better judgment, but 
preferring uncertain danger from without 
to certain destruction from within. These 
motives would have been a sufficient ex- 
planation. The mystery lies in the fact 
that there seemed to be no ground for 
them. He appeared never to have been 
stronger with the peasantry and the sol- 
diers, than on the day when he allowed 
the Duc de Gramont to insult the onl 
Power in Europe that was strong enoug 
to cast him down. Whether this appar- 
ent security was hollow, and no chance 
was really left him but another gambler’s 
throw, or whether enfeebled by illness he 
had lost the vigour to cope with his “ light- 
hearted ” advisers, and was half persuaded 
by their empty brag, half hustled by 
their importunity —these will probably 
remain insoluble enigmas to the present 
generation. But at this point all mystery 
ceases. What followed was the natural 
result of manifest causes. All sections of 
the French people had fairly and thorough- 
ly broken with tradition; and indeed, af- 
ter two generations of disuse, had almost 
forgotten its meaning. The mass of the 
people, veterans in revolution, had lost all 
tradition of allegiance. The propertied 


classes owned no traditional obligations to 





military prestige or t enforce the perform- 


disinterested effort ; and its place was not 
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supplied by any attachment to a social ar- 
rangement for which they were not re- 
sponsible, and which even in its repose 
gave a sanction to doctrines little favour- 
able tothem. The Government had never 
even possessed the tradition of security, 
and its measures were only the nervous 
makeshifts of conscious instability. Un- 
der these conditions, the discipline of the 
soldiers, the devotion of the officers, and 
the foresight of the Government were 
es what such causes might have 
een expected to produce. 

The essential feebleness of Napoleon’s 
Government clung to it throughout the 
short campaign which terminated in Sedan. 
The necessity of ruling so as to purchase 
support never deserted it. It was indispens- 
able to reward devoted adherents: and 
therefore commands were multiplied, and 
the front presented to the Germans in the 
first week in August consisted of a series 
of feeble and isolated divisions. After 
the defeat of Worth had scattered for ever 
the prestige of the Second Empire, the 
conciliation of public opinion in Paris and 
in the camps became the paramount con- 
sideration. The Emperor felt more keenly 
than ever that he was but a tenant on 
sufferance, liable to be dismissed at any 
moment, if the humour of the soldiery and 
the populace should chance to combine 
against him. Consequently, his strategy, 
if it deserves that name, had a double 
object. Beside the ordinary task of resist- 
ing the enemy, he had, in addition, to sat- 
isfy his civil and military critics. The pop- 
ulace behind him were as much an object 
of dread as the enemy in his front. The 
intrigues of Gambetta were quite as peril- 
ous to his person and his dynasty as the 

lans of Moltke. The vacillations of those 
ew disastrous weeks were but an expres- 
sion of the action of this double terror. 
Sometimes one, sometimes the other, of 
the two dangers appeared to be the most 
imminent. At one moment the advance 
of the Prussians would make him forget 
the anger of Paris: the next moment a 
despatch from the Tuileries threatening 
revolution would drive him back upon the 
bayonets of the Prussians. After the bat- 
tle of Worth, prudence counselled an im- 
mediate retreat from the frontier and a 
concentration of his forces before Paris. 
But his Ministers, no longer light-hearted, 
assured him that if he abandoned Metz the 
Corps Legislatif would turn against him. 
Palikao, when he came into power, was 
> urgent that he should not retreat. 

e dawdled, doubting between the two 
opinions, till the Prussians were upon 
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him; and, though he escaped himself, the 
flower of his army was shut up in the 
town. For a fortnight after his hurried 
flight the fear of the Prussians was domi- 
nant in his hesitating mind. He remained 
quietly at Chalons allowing MacMahon to 
collect another army out of the débris of 
routed divisions. But asthe Crown Prince 
advanced the pressure from Paris grew 
stronger and stronger. Palikao, who nat- 
urally was more impressed by the menac- 
ing importunities with which he was him- 
self beset than by a more distant military 
danger, insisted that unless Metz were 
relieved he could not answer for the dy- 
nasty. Again the fear of Paris gained the 
day in the Emperor’s mind. Profoundly 
conscious of the strategic blunder he was 
committing, he bowed again to the law of 

his political existence, and, to satisfy 
“ opinion,” staked his crown upon the one 
last desperate march. He received the 

reward that attends all who, in perilous 
times, commit themselves to that wayward 
guide. The people who had insisted that 
at any cost Metz should be relieved, 
shouted for “la déchéance” as soon as 
they heard of the result to which their 
clamour had led. 

It is easy to blame the Emperor for his 
disastrous errors; it is easy to point out 
the course of conduct which would have 
averted his fall. If he had never chosen 
generals by favour instead of by merit: if 
he had never relaxed the reins of discipline 
in order to acquire a barrack med ; 
if the treasure which was corruptly wasted 
by his creatures, or squandered in the pur- 
chase of political support, had been hon- 
estly spent in the supply of his garrisons 
and his armies: if he had carried out the 
reforms of which Niel procured the enact- 
ment, and had not suspended the con- 
scription until the elections and plebiscite 
were past—the issue of the war would 
have been very different, and he would 
have still been on the throne. But even 
if he could have been warned of the result 
of all these errors the warning might have 
been in vain. Such a policy was not for 
such a Government as his. It might be 
usefully recommended to governments 
that did not need to —, votes, but 
were secure without them. But he, the 
child of revolution, must not venture to 
aspire to such things as thrift, and integ- 
rity, and severe foresight — luxuries re- 
served for unshaken thrones. 

Perhaps, in his enforced leisure, the 
captive of Wilhelmshohe occasionally re- 
flects on the different measure which has 
been meted out to him and his great 
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antagenist by contemporary criticism on 
the one hand, and destiny on the other. 
Both he and King William, being more or 
less despotic, were held in abhorrence by 
the literary judgment of Europe. But, as 
between despots, the Emperor has been 
always a much greater favourite than the 
King. He was decidedly “enlightened,” 
and sedulously cultivated opinion. He 
boasted himself that he understood his 
epoch. He paid an ostentatious homage, 
so far as his circumstances would permit, 
to the favourite ideas of the day. He was 
orthodox upon the two crucial, though 
somewhat conflicting, doctrines of Na- 
tionality and Free Trade. In spite of the 
obvious interests of his country he created 
Italian unity upon one frontier, and suf- 
fered German unity to grow up upon the 
other. He proudly based his sovereignty 
upon universal suffrage and vote by ballot. 
Gradually he crowned the edifice. Free- 
dom of the press as large as exists here 
was introduced. Parliamentary govern- 
ment in the sense in which it was under- 
stood here in the last century — submis- 
sion to a Parliament elected by duly 
trained constituencies — was conceded. 
He could hardly give more without sur- 
rendering the power which all these con- 
cessions were made to bolster up. To 
all these measures he was strongly urged 
by his English counsellors, in their patron- 
izing way. The panacea which England 
is perpetually offering to other nations 
wes pressed upon him with especial eager- 
ness and confidence of prediction. It was 
practically assumed, with scarcely any 
circumlocution, that the one hope of safety 
for his dynasty was to adopt English 
institutions in general, and the doctrines 
of the Liberal party in particular. Un- 
fortunately destiny and the Liberal critics 
were separated by a diametrical difference 
of view. The practice of constitutional 
virtues and modern doctrines are apt, in 
Continental countries, to be their own 
reward, and must not look for any other. 
The creation of Italian unity was perhaps 
the most highly lauded action of his reign. 
Its direct result was to paralyze Austria, 
and to bring about the unity of Germany, 
which was his ruin. The concession of 
press and Parliamentary liberties, for 
which he wa; so much praised during the 
last years of his reign, had the effect of 
consigning him to the Ministry who pushed 
him into the war. What might have be- 
fallen him, if he had never listened to 
English counsels, is, of course, a matter 
for free conjecture. It may be that the 
instability of his throne left him no choice 
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but occasionally to appease the more 
“advanced” portion of Re subjects. But, 
in any case, whatever road he followed, it 
could have led to no worse end than that 
at which he has actually arrived. 

If we turn our eyes to the policy of the 
King of Prussia during the last two years, 
the contrast is very striking. The re- 
markable feature of it is the intense sense 
of security which it displays. He did the 
very things which Napoleon ought to have 
done —which perhaps Napoleon would 
have done if he had dared. He does not 
appear to be a man of great ability; but 
he had at least this precious quality, to 
know exactly what he wanted, to subor- 
dinate to it all secondary considerations, 
and to select and keep the men who were 
competent to fulfil it. It was not without 
encountering severe resistance that he 
carried his policy through and sustained 
his Minister. The conflict between him 
and his House of Commons was carried as 
far as such a conflict could well go without 
ending in civil war. The Parliament 
blindly opposed the military policy of 
which they are now all appreciating the 
results: they believed it to be intended 
for the purposes of domestic oppression, 
and they exercised to the utmost their 
legal powers in order to hinder it. They 
refused to vote the supplies for which the 
King asked; they even left the appropria- 
tions for the year unsanctioned; they 
openly refused their confidence to his Min- 
ister. But the King laughed at their pre- 
tensions to control his general policy by 
virtue of the power of the purse. He did 
not govern otherwise tyrannically or ille- 
gally. But he adhered to his policy, and 
he kept his Minister. He insisted on the 
measures of reform which he thought indis- 
pensable to the efficiency of his army ; and 
as his Parliament would not give their 
sanction to the necessary expenditure, he 
dispensed with that formality. It is need- 
less to say that his pertinacity excited the 
greatest reprehension in England. He 
was lectured in every tone, solemn or 
severe, which the English press can employ, 
upon the wickedness or madness of his 
conduct. With that peculiar air of a peda- 
gogue scolding naughty little boys, which 
certain English newspapers assume when 
they remonstrate with Continental potent- 
ates, he was told that he was arrogating 
powers wholly inconsistent with his posi- 
tion; that such a conflict could have but 
one issue; and that if he did not repent of 
his presumption, he had nothing to expect 
but the fate of Charles I. The awful im- 
putation was even uttered against him 











that he did not understand the true Brit- 
ish meaning of the word “constitutional.” 
But the King, who had a much greater 
respect for the traditions of Frederick the 
Great than for those of the British Con- 
stitution, took little heed of volunteer ad- 
vice and sinister predictions, and went 
upon his own way. What the result of 
his determination has been the world has 
had a sufficient opportunity of judging. 
What it would have been, if the members 
of the Prussian Parliament had been able 
to pare and clip the military budget at 
their discretion, is not very difficult to 
conjecture. 

The victories of Prussia are due, not 
merely to bravery and conduct in the field, 
but even more to the perfect preparation 
of the army for all its duties. The disci- 
plined men, the highly-instructed officers, 
the exact organization, the well-served 
artillery, the abundant and ever-ready 
supplies, have been the theme of unani- 
mous admiration. But these things were 
not called into being in three weeks. They 
never would have existed if the King and 
his Ministers had gone upon the plan of 
assuming that because for half-a-century 
Prussia had not been engaged in a strug- 
gle for existence she would never find her- 
self exposed to such an emergency again. 
They are the fruit of systematic prepara- 
tion, carefully thought out in the first 
instance, and unflaggingly maintained ever 
since. If King William had been com- 
a to yield to his Parliament — if he 

ad been forced, either by the fear of rev- 
olution or the dictates of constitutional 
practice, to humour the floating opinion 
of the hour — no such system would have 
been possible. The maxim of using peace 
to guard against war is one that popular 
assemblies are slow to follow. His esti- 
mates would have been pared down to 
procure relief from taxation; the less 
showy portions of the army would have 
been starved; every improvement that 
could be shelved, would have been post- 
poned to amore convenient budget; the 
military administrators, baited and baffled 
by the economists, would have lost heart, 
and the systematic preparation would have 
broken down. ‘And if any one had pointed 
out the danger of delay and neglect, he 
would have been met by homilies on the 
wickedness of war, or the assurance that 
the advance of civilization had made mil- 
itary precautions an old-fashioned super- 
stition. Any enthusiastic military re- 
former, keenly alive to the dangers or pos- 
sible dishonour of his country, would soon 
have satisfied himself that systematic 
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preparation is an extravagance unsuited 
to Covenants who have to pay court to 
transitory opinions. 

These two cases are crucial instances of 
the comparative effects of secure and un- 
stable Eecomennts upon the external 
strength of nations. Both have been 
equally amenable in the long run to the 
determinate opinion of their people. All 
the prestige of the Hohenzollerns could 
not have permanently sustained a policy 
which a large majority of the nation 
strongly felt to be pernicious. But his 
position was superior to that of his antag- 
onist in this, that though he was responsi- 
ble to the same tribunal, he could require 
a more deliberate verdict. He was not 
forced to submit to the caprice of a season, 
or the enthusiasm of a passing cry. He 
was bound to obey the people, by the un- 
written but inexorable law which binds 
every sovereign to heed the will of an 
instructed nation; but he owed no such 
implicit obedience either to the mobs of 
great towns who might affect to speak in 
the people’s name, or to the politicians to 
whom, under the theory of representation, 
the people had nominally delegated their 
authority. The unbroken power of his 
House enabled him to say that neither the 
agitations of a capital nor the votes of an 
assembly should prevent him from sub- 
mitting his policy, tried and developed by 
experience, to the judgment of his people. 
He has been fully justified at the bar to 
which he appealed. Both Prussia and 
Germany have practically admitted that 
from their point of view he was right, and 
the Berlin Liberals were wrong. If, be- 
fore he could have brought into action the 
system of elaborate preparation which, 
under shrewd guidance, he had projected, 
he had been compelled to soothe every 
vanity, to minister to every corrupt inter- 
est, to find a sop for every personal ambi- 
tion ; if, under fears for his dynasty or for 
his majority at the elections, he had been 
forced to leave out all that was unpopular 
in his measures —the world would have 
seen little of that stupendous development 
of force which has raised Prussia to the 
summit of European power. 

Undoubtedly the phenomena before us 
are of no ordinary magnitude. The war 
has been a very remarkable experiment in 
illustration of political science. It has 
shown us side by side two of the most ex- 
treme specimens that it was possible to 
produce of secure and precarious tenure 
in a ruler—of the Government which, 
secure in its traditions, acts on system; 
and the Government which, in constant 
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dread of downfall, lived only from hand to 
mouth. It has measured against each 
other the two political conditions, as ap- 
plied to nations nearly equal in every 
other respect; and has demonstrated to 
us their comparative dynamic value, in 
results which the world will not easily 
forget. It is not to be expected that these 
political truths should be speedily illus- 
trated again by instances of equal force. 
No civilized nation has destroyed the 
vitality of all government by a habit of 
revolution so persistent as that which has 
been exhibited by France. No other dy- 
nasty enjoys the historical position which 
has given peculiar strength to the reign- 
ing House of Prussia. But yet the war 
has lessons for other nations — above all, 
our own. We have seen that national 
honour and even existence may depend on 
systematic preparation for self-defence, 
and that the foresight with which such 
systems are planned, and the tenacity with 
which they are carried through, depends 
on the sense of security enjoyed by those 
who hold the reins of power. Is there 
nothing in this respect that England has 
to learn from the sufferings of an ally, 
who, till lately, was the model in military 
matters that we hoped to reach? What 
is the character of our own military pol- 
icy? What is the state of our own defen- 
sive preparations? Do they most resem- 
ble those of Prussia or France ? 

The discussion is certainly not new to 
the public mind. Recent events have 
given to it a burning interest it never 
possessed before; they have taught us to 
realize what war means to the vanquished. 
They have dispelled the notion which was 
beginning to prevail, that war was an 
affair of the military alone, and that civil- 
jans had nothing to do with it except to 
look on, or at most to get out of the way. 
There has been a class of excellent per- 
sons who have been in the habit of agitat- 
ing for a declaration that = property 
at sea should, in times of war, enjoy the 
same immunity from capture that it enjoys 
on land. We believe that some of these 
gentle schemers still exist, and that they 
seriously believe that they will some day 
or other induce maritime nations to agree 
to fight on the principle of only shooting 
at those who are paid to be hit. But 
whatever their success may be, they must 
abandon the argument derived from the 
supposed practice upon land. This cam- 
paign has sufficiently established that no 
such immunity is enjoyed by private 
property —at all events, by the private 
property of nations that fight with Ger- 





many. In whatever direction the progress, 
of which we hear so much, may be tending, 
it is certainly not towards making a state 
of war more pleasant than it was in times 
past — at least to the vanquished. The 
desolation which followed in the train of 
the armies of Attila could not have been 
worse than that which marks the track of 
the Prussian armies; because if the taste 
for destruction displayed by the Prussians 
falls short of the ferocity of the Huns, 
their methods are so far superior in 
efficiency that the results do not widely 
differ. It is difficult, indeed, to make 
comparisons, because in completeness there 
is no degrees. Nothing can be worse than 
entire destruction. e have, indeed, to 
thank the Prussians for having taught us 
several stern truths. They have shown us 
that the highest education, the most ad- 
vanced civilization, do not stifle the origi- 
nal passions of the noble savage — that if 
you scratch the cultivated German Pro- 
fessor, you will find the nature which 
made the lanzknecht of the middle ages, 
or the “ marauders” of the Thirty Years’ 
War. They have impressed upon us that 
war is no military plaything; but that it 
means peasants butchered by hundreds, 
burning villages, towns ransacked by 
pillage and contribution, just as in the 
good old days of Tilly. ey have dis- 
pelled the millennial dreams in which many 
soft-hearted people were fond of indulging, 
—that it was becoming impossible or im- 
probable. Thanks to them, the state of 
opinion has become impossible for some 
generations, in which Cobden could ven- 
ture to insinuate that Wellington was 
panic-struck. 

Englishmen of all classes and parties are 
therefore discussing our military condition, 
with unwonted earnestness; and very few 
voices can now be found to treat the dis- 
cussion as a panic. Unhappily the subject, 
to the consideration of which our country- 
men have come with salutary zeal, is not a 
new one to them. The lamentable state 
of our defences has been brought before 
them again and again, for many years back. 
The earliest note of warning was sounded 
by the Duke of Wellington, long before 
the Crimean war. The tale of deficiencies, 
and obstructions, and want of system, is a 
very old one. Every time there has been 
a disturbance of peace abroad, the English 
people have turned uneasily to look whether 
their rulers had guaranteed them against 
the danger of a sudden surprise. Again 
and again the cry of alarm has come up to 


Westminster and has forced, even upon the 
most economical financiers, at least an os- 
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tensible compliance with the popular de- 
mand. Fortresses have been built, new 
arms ordered, new services organized, 
countless schemes of army reform dis- 
cussed, investigated, reported upon, and 
shelved; and, amid the din of apparent 
preparation, the nation has dozed off into 
another period of acquiescence, in the full 
confidence that its rulers were at last 
awakened, and that its safety was assured. 
When the period of danger comes round 
again, and public attention is again turned 
to the subject of national defence, it is dis- 
heartening to find a general agreement that 
our condition is very nearly as bad as it 
was before. Our forces are still insufficient 
when compared, not with what they have 
been in times past, but with what our an- 
tagonists might bring into the field against 
us. Such as they are, they are destitute 
of adequate training, unused to act to- 
gether in large masses, wholly unprovided 
with the auxiliary services which are essen- 
tial to their efficiency in a campaign. The 
artillery —the great instrument of Prus- 
sian success—is with us scanty in num- 
bers; and as the pattern of guns is not yet 
finally determined, the supply, both to 
troops and fortresses, is naturally inade- 
quate. Above all, we lack a sufficient es- 
tablishment of highly-instructed officers, 
which are the informing spirit of an effect- 
ive army. 

The truth is, that though much solicitude 
has been expressed upon these subjects in 
past times, the attention of ‘the nation has 
never been directed to the question long 
enough to secure the adoption of adequate 
precautions; and, except when the nation 
is excited, the natural working of our po- 
litical institutions is to make any system- 
atic preparation very difficult. The im- 
pulse of a panic soon spends itself. The 
nation cannot long maintain the tension 
of feeling which is necessary to make a 
strong impression upon Parliament. The 
exciting cause passes away. Popular feel- 
ing is diverted to other matters; and Mem- 
bers of Parliament, having volubly given 
pledges of the required tenor and earnest- 
ness, are satisfied with the performance of 
that formality, and dismiss the subject 
from their minds. The perpetual change, 
which is the normal condition of Downing 
, Street, assists the process of oblivion. 
The Minister of War does not long remain 
the same. There have been seven within 
the last ten years, giving an average of 
seventeen months to each. The plans of 
one man are seldom carried out energeti- 
cally by his successor. One Minister pre- 
fers the Militia, and the Militia bask in a 
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brief sunshine of official-‘favour. The next 
se the Volunteers, and a totally new 

irection is given to departmental activity. 
The third Minister is a great believer in 
the Reserve, and a bran new set of plans 
is devised and commenced, to give force to 
his predilections. The fourth Minister 
looks upon all forces principally with a 
view to cut them down; onl accordingly 
the successive reforms of his predecessors 
are consigned to the impartial pigeon-holes, 
where the children of so many busy brains 
sleep side by side. Meanwhile, other forces 
hostile to military reform regain their 
power. It becomes clear that if certain 
measures are taken — say, a reform in the 
selection of officers — influential person- 
ages will be affronted; and no Ministry 
can afford to dispense with the support of 
influential personages. Another set of 
measures — say, the construction of forti- 
fications — offends the crotchets of a cer- 
tain section of the Ministerial party; and 
these, combining with the regular Opposi- 
tion, form a phalanx in the face of which 
the Ministry must either risk a damaging 
defeat or consent to mutilate its measure. 
Then there is the steady, passionless, un- 
flagging pressure of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the day. His reputation — 
no matter who he is— depends upon the 
reduction of the Estimates; and each suc- 
ceeding Chancellor requires a fresh reduc- 
tion, in order to make a new reputation. 
Nor can his colleagues afford to disregard 
him. Unless the nation happens to be in 
a crisis of alarm, finance is the topic which 
tells at the elections. Great and compre- 
hensive measures of army reform may be 
very good things ; but Ministers must live. 
Bloated armaments may be endured, while 
the nation’s feelings are high strung by 
sympathy or fear; but the events which 
excite the popular imagination pass away, 
and the tax-gatherer remains. Some de- 
partment must be made to furnish the ma- 
terials for a reduction of taxation; and 
there is none that has so few friends as the 
War Office. However sagacious a military 
plan may be that is devised in time of na- 
tional excitement, its merits, when the 
danger has gone by, will all be forgutten, 
in comparison with the advantages of buy- 
ing dried fruits or Memel timber a little 
cheaper. 

It is not likely, under these circum- 
stances, that any English Minister will at- 
tempt to emulate the searching military 
reforms which the King of Prussia has un- 
dertaken during the last ten years, still less 
that he will succeed in doing so. An ar- 
dent patriot — a novice, perhaps, in parlia- 
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mentary disappointments — might cherish 
the illusion that a Government in posses- 
sion of a large majority ought to devise 
some measure which should make the 
country secure from invasion, and put an 
end to the “réle deffacement” which, 
under the mockery of our ill-wishers, we 
are compelled to play. But the sobering 
realities of parliamentary government, as 
at present practised, would soon dispel his 
dreams. The calculations of the anxious 
whip, enumerating the remonstrances he 
has received and the votes that he fears 
must be noted as “shaky,” the noisy objec- 
tions of commercial constituencies against 
increased expenditure, the quieter but not 
less telling pressure of vested interests and 
personal susceptibilities, will soon con- 
vince him that in proportion as his pro- 
posals are effective they will be found im- 
possible. If he does not appreciate this 
truth from the private warnings he re- 
ceives, he will soon learn it when he comes 
into a Parliamentary discussion. Not 
speedily — for the process is a very weary 
one—but most effectually his proposals 
will be reduced, by successive operations, 
to that caput mortuum which gives no hold 
to objectors and combines no enemies 
against it. When he has cut out every- 
thing that may offend influential persons 
or discontented cliques, and everything 
which may interfere with the reductions 
contemplated by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he is welcome to cherish the frag- 
ments that remain; and when they are 
sanctioned, and he is reflecting upon their 
sorry contrast with the statesmanlike 
measure on which his heart had been 
originally set, some eddy in the political 
firmament will probably waft him from 
office, and he will leave the remnants of 
his policy to be silently buried by his 
successor. 

Is it wonderful that, under these condi- 
tions, but scanty traces of coherence or 
systematic design are to be discovered in 
our military reforms? It is not natural 
that, on the contrary, they are full of begin- 
nings without endings? of fine concep- 
tions issuing in patchwork? of abortive 
revolutions and unfinished novelties ? 
Could any plan be better devised for pro- 
ducing the minimum of result at the maxi- 
mum of cost? When we read of the 
manifold defects attributed to our present 
military condition, our feeling is that the 
sum of all the worst of them is less than 
the consequences which such a chaos of ad- 
ministrative arrangement might be ex- 
pected to yield. tag 

The material is good; the organization 








which comes down to us from better times 
has merits of its own. The broad general 
fault to be charged against our Army is 
that it has not grown. While others have 
been advancing, we have been nearly 
standing still. Tt was a good army — per- 
haps the first of armies — at the beginning 
of the century, when the policy of Govern- 
ment was more permanent, and the House 
of Commons, from its constitution, was 
less fickle. But the virtues of that day 
are not sufficient for the exigencies of this. 
The progress of mechanical science —es- 
pecially of locomotive science — has made 
demands upon military organization which 
the Governments of other countries have 
been labouring to satisfy. Time to pre- 
pare for danger is an indulgence on which 
now no people has a right to count. A 
nation must not only be strong — it must 
be ready. It must have at command an 
organization able, at the shortest possible 
notice, to throw its whole strength into a 
single blow. A number of skeleton servi- 
ces, which could be expanded into a genu- 
ine army by recruiting and training, dur- 
ing the first few months of a war, was 
a sufficient preparation for war in our 
fathers’ time; and more was justly de- 
nounced as a needless burden. Such a 
state of preparation now simply represents 
a profitless expenditure. Long before the 
recruits could be gathered, or the — 
given, the war, for good or for evil, woul 
have been decided. An adequate army, 
not necessarily kept upon a war footing, 
but sufficiently trained and supplied in all 
its branches to take the field in three 
weeks, is now a simple condition of nation- 
al safety. The want has been recognized 
for years past by military men, and the 
failure to supply it is not due to any na- 
tional hesitation. There is no deficiency 
of money, of men, or organizing brains, or, 
if the popular verdict were fairly chal- 
lenged, of popular support. It is our po- 
litical machinery which fails. Unrivalled 
as an instrument for enfeebling the arm 
of Government, and therefore hindering 
an excess of executive interference, it has 
prevented the oppressions into which the 
zeal of Continental bureaus constantly be- 
trays them. It satisfies the most imperi- 
ous want of a free people, which is to be 
let alone. It is not ineffective for pur- 
oses of mere destruction, especially when 
it is driven by the forces of sectarian ani- 
mosity. But in matters where it is neces- 
sary that Government should govern and 
create, it lamentably breaks down. All 
the virtues that are attributed to it —in 
many respects justly —for the concerns 
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of peace, make it hopeless for the purposes 
of war. 

It is commonly assumed that these de- 
ficiencies are a necessary incident of free- 
dom: that we cannot have executive vig- 
our and consistency of policy, without sac- 
rificing something of the liberties on 
which we have prided ourselves so long. 
If it were so, our case would be indeed an 
evil one; for we should have to choose be- 
tween enjoying a precarious freedom on 
the sufferance of the foreigner and secur- 
ing our safety by the surrender of that 
which makes national existence precious. 
But the assumption is utterly groundless. 
Freedom does not require an unstable 
wed and a precarious Government. 

ere are free countries, as we may see in 
the case of America, where the Govern- 
ment is stable, and the policy consequently 
consistent. There are despotic countries, 
as we have seen in the case of France, 
where a sustained and far-seeing policy is 
impossible. The fault of our English sys- 
tem is that, with a dynasty absolutely se- 
cure, it artificially imitates the vices of 
a throne mined by revolution and con- 
scious of hourly danger. The rights of 
the throne have, during the present reign, 
lain practically in abeyance ; and, however 
little it may conform to constitutional 
usage to say so, the Cabinet is, almost 
without any reserve at all, the ruling 

wer in England. The peculiarity, there- 
ore, of the English constitution, as it at 
— works, is that the ruling power 
as no rights at all. Its official existence 
is as much at the mercy of its master, the 
“House of Commons, as that of the vizier 
of an Eastern Sultan. The ruling power 
in France, as has been already said, is held 
by atenure not exceeding that of an or- 
dinary farm-lease. But the ruling power 
in England has not even the six months’ 
notice accorded to the poorest tenant-at- 
will. It is not even entitled to the 
month’s warning of a livery servant. It 
can be, and has been, dismissed unexpect- 
edly upon the spot. It may be said that 
this is the fate of all Ministers, whether 
they serve despot, President, or House of 
Commons. The English Prime Minister is 
not more liable to dismissal than the Min- 
ister of Prussia or the Secretary of State 
in America. But the cases are not paral- 
lel. These Ministers are not the ruling 
power. There is always above them a 
—— authority —no matter by what 
title he holds, whether by election or by 
inheritance — who does not depend for his 
official existence upon the nightly caprices 
of a popular assembly. And, at least, the 
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Ministers of other constitutions have the 
satisfaction of feeling that, if they are 
liable to instant dismissal, the authority 
which is to judge and may dismiss them, 
is not largely composed of those who de- 
sire to succeed them. The decisions of the 
House of Commons upon the question who 
is to rule the country is something be- 
tween a judgment and ascramble. Num- 
bers of those who take part in it hope to 
benefit by its results. It is not in any 
sense an impartial decision. It does not 
turn, as far as the mass of the House is 
concerned, upon the question which is 
nominally before it. Nor is this the worst. 
The best portion—the trained official 
portion — of the house practically neutral- 
izes itself, and has little share in the ver- 
dicts that are given. The fact that the 
largest portion of it is divided into two 
arties, who vote steadily for their chiefs, 
eaves a vast power to those whose allegi- 
ance is not so trustworthy; and the deci- 
sions of the whole body largely reflect the 
fickleness, the narrowness, the less worthy 
motives, of those whose mobility practical- 
ly gives them a casting vote. 

There are exceptional periods when an 
Opposition is patriotic, and does not ham- 
per Ministers or intrigue with their discon- 
tented adherents. ut, as a rule, the 
votes of the mass on both sides of the 
House can be predicted on every question 
upon which the opinion of the leading 

inister is known. The vote of the Op- 
— and the steady Ministerialists is 
oregone ; and unless the balance between 
them be exceptionally unequal, the power 
of converting a majority into a minority, 
and consequently the decision of the House, 
lies in the hands of a motley body of out- 
siders. The extreme men in politics, the 
religious brigades who subordinate politi- 
cal questions entirely to their ecclesiastical 
views, the disciples of small Utopian 
schools, the neglected men who are ‘yet 
open to overtures, the superseded men 
whose wrath is past appeasing — these, 
and a handful of other eccentricities who 
defy classification, constitute the miscella- 
neous mass out of which the Government 
whip has, on any critical division, to con- 
struct his majority. Save in the rare 
cases (as in the last two years) where some 
great popular cry has lifted the Minister 
above dependence on his adherents, these 
are the judges on whom his fate depends. 
In their hands it lies to continue him in 
power, or by asingle vote to reduce him 
to a private station. They alone are open 
to influence, to persuasion, to manipula- 
tion, and therefore they alone are the ob- 
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ject of Parliamentary strategy. It is of 
no use to attempt to influence the constant 
Opposition ; and since the Reform Act of 
1832 no Liberal Minister has ever com- 
manded for any length of time a sufficient 
number of constant supporters to enable 
him to disregard the variables. They may 
not be able to force him to any policy to 
which he is disinclined, but their negative 
influence is overwhelming. Whatever 
happens, they must not be driven to make 
common cause with the regular Opposi- 
tion. Once alienated, it is impossible to 
say when they will be brought back, or 
how many their example of desertion will 
infect ; consequently their threats are of 
enormous power. A Government meas- 
ure, in however perfect a condition it may 
issue from the department that produces 
it, never assumes its final aspect until it 
has run the gauntlet of their special sus- 
ceptibilities. A loose allegiance to the 
ruling party is the highest vantage-ground 
on which the ordinary British legislator 
can stand. 

It is perfectly true that these desertions 
do not often occur to an extent fatal to a 
Ministry. The power which a Minister 
possesses of threatening a dissolution for- 
tifies him to some extent against the in- 
trigues or revolts of mere caprice. Buta 
Government cannot live on dissolutions. 
The threat is a potent one so long as it is 
not executed; but — besides that the ef- 
fect of a new election is always somewhat 
problematical —the Ministry that resorts 
to it is in the condition of a bee that has 
used its sting. However severe the wound 
it has given, it is thenceforth practically 
disarmed. The sting is gone, and cannot 
be used again. The threat of using it, 
therefore, is not a weapon which a Minis- 
ter willingly employs to rally his mutinous 
followers. It is far easier so to mutilate 
his measures as to avoid offending them. 
The temptation to abstain from handling 
thorny questions is always very great; but 
when continuance in office is the prize of 
indolence, the motive becomes irresistible, 

Nor is this motive one of rare and ex- 
ceptional operation. Though not many 
Ministers have been overthrown by deser- 
tions of this kind, yet the cases that have 
occurred have exercised an influence over 
many besides those who were immediately 
concerned. And even where success has 
not rewarded a menacing combination, the 
attempt has nevertheless stood as a beacon 
for the Minister to avoid. Mr. Stansfeld’s 
motion upon military expenditure in 1863, 
Mr. Seymour’s motion upon the Ashantee 
war in 1864, missed the success which was 
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hoped for them ; but they exerted a pro- 
found and sinister influence upon the mil- 
itary policy of the country in succeeding 
years. 

In short, the result of our system is 
that the Minister in England, like the Em- 
or in France, is too apt to live from 

and to mouth. He eschews large, well- 
organized plans, knowing that if he_pro- 
|posed them they would be mutilated by 
ithe pressure of Parliamentary supporters 
before they could be adopted, and that if 
they escaped that fate they would be 
pared down to nothing in two or three 
years by the reductions of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He is content to let 
alone what he can, and only touch what is 
forced upon him; as far as possible to 
break up no established routine, to 
frighten no vested interests, to spend 
nothing this year that can be deferred to 
another. He is obsequious to the House 
of Commons which can displace him: he 
shows little thought for the future of a de- 

artment in which he has so precarious an 
interest. In short, he exhibits all the 
vices of the poor Irish tenant-at-will, for 
whose insecure position our sympathy has 
of late been so urgently invoked. At 
least, these are the results to which the 
temptations of his position lead him. If he 
overcomes them, it is due to no public en- 
couragement, but to the strength of his 
own virtue alone. As far as our experi- 
ence has shown, this bulwark has been but 
a moderate protection to us; and it cer- 
tainly has not obtained for us what no 
Minister can secure —that a statesman- 
like policy, if proposed, shall be adopted, 
or, i pe tl shall be sustained. But 
still the question remains whether it is 
possible to remedy the evil. Are not 
these difficulties inherent in the represent- 
ative system? Could they be removed, or 
even modified, without laying profane 
hands on the British Constitution ? 

We are not careful to answer objectors 
on this matter. National safety is above 
the worship of constitutions, however an- 
cient and venerated. There have been in- 
dividuals who have immolated themselves 
at the foot of an idol, and it is possible 
that nations may be found to do the same. 
But the English are too practical a people 
to put names for things when national in- 
dependence is at issue. Whether the 
British Constitution, as it now exists, will 
do the work of national defence, is a sub- 
ject on which we or our children shall 
some day have to decide; and when the 
necessity arises we shall doubtless do so 
without undue regard for phrases that 
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have lost their meaning. But the time is 
not yet come when any decisive opinion 
upon that question can be formed. For 
the British Constitution, as we now know 
it, is no time-honoured, well-tried machin- 
ery of Government: it is a new thing, on 
which time has yet to pronounce its ver- 
dict. Itmay be a great improvement on 
that which our fathers knew and loved ; it 
may be a fatal deterioration; or it may, 
as is more probable, mingle improvement 
in some spheres of Government with 
obvious loss in others. But, whatever its 
merits, it is so unlike that which has gone 
before that any reading of the future by 
the light of the past would be delusive. 
And there is no part of the functions of 
Government in which its success is more 
problematical than those which concern 
the attitude of the nation towards foreign 
Powers. 

The change which came over the Gov- 
ernment of this nation under the legisla- 
tion of 1832, and which was confirmed by 
that of 1867, was a change in essence. 
The old names remained. ‘ There were 
still three estates of the realm. The King 
still sat upon his throne; the Lords Spir- 
itual and Temporal still exercised a right 
of legislation nominally co-ordinate with 
that of the Commons. But under this 
apparent identity of forms an entire 
change in the substance of the Constitu- 
tion had taken place: it had ceased to be 
an aristocratic Government. The full 
effects of the change did not manifest 
themselves at once; for the men who had 
been trained under the old Constitution 
still worked the new one, and the classes 
upon whom power had for the first time 
descended were slow to shake off the def- 
erence which the habit of many centuries 
had taught: them. No revolution, even 
among the most fickle races, shows its full 
effects till the generation disciplined to the 
old traditions has passed away, least of 
all among a people so phlegmatic and so 
averse to change as the English. If our 
Conservative party had been true to its 

rinciples, the period of transition might 
nae outlasted the lifetime of the present 
generation. But the collapse of 1866-67 
—antedated though it was by accidental 
causes — was the logical corollary and in- 
evitable sequence of the revolution of 
1832. The provisional aristocracy which 
Lord Grey attempted to create out of the 
trading and manufacturing classes had in 
it no element of permanence. They were 
too timid heartily to resist the assaults of 
the lower classes, too jealous of their old 
antagonists to combine cordially with the 
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upper. In both France and England 
efforts were made by theoretical eager 
to find in the supremacy of the middle 
class a compromise between the govern- 
ment of caste and the government of num- 
bers. It seemed, on the one hand, to 
escape feudal domination, with which the 
philosophy of the age had quarrelled; on 
the other, to avoid trusting the destiny of 
the nation to ignorance and the passion of 
unchecked democracy. In theory, nothing 
seemed more plausible than such arrange- 
ments, and on the strength of their logical 
excellence they endured for many years. 
They failed, because the middle class itself 
was not fitted for such a part. It is nota 
class militant; it has no internal cohesion 
—no consciousness of unity to enable it 
to maintain a political predominance. Its 
victories have been due to the alliance of 
a discontented lower class, and their fruits 
have disappeared as soon as its allies 
thought fit to help themselves. The revo- 
lution of 1832 was, therefore, in its ulti- 
mate results, a democratic revolution, 
though its earlier form was transitional 
and incomplete. This form was pro- 
ductive of great advantages for the time: 
indeed, for some years it might be said, 
without exaggeration, that the accidental 
equilibrium of political forces which it had 
produced presented the highest ideal of 
internal government the world had hith- 
erto seen. But it was not the less pro- 
visional on that account. The forces by 
which political organisms are destroyed 
were, for the time, balanced by influences 
which still lingered, and were, therefore, 
neutralized. But these were increasing, 
and the others were decaying, and the bal- 
ance could not last for any length of time. 
It has now been finally upset, and we have 
now fully reached the phase of political 
transformation to which the revolution of 
1832 logically led. 

To say that our present state is demo- 
cratic, is to indicate only a very small part 
of the novelty or the difficulties of our 
position. We are democratic under con- 
ditions under which democracy was never 
attempted before. This is true in respect 
to the magnitude of the United Kingdom 
and the density of its population. The 
democracies which have hitherto existed 
in the world, with more or less success, 
have either extended over small areas, or 
over territories where the supply of land 
has been infinite in comparison with the 
population. In that respect we are trying 
a perfectly new experiment, the issue of 
which it is impossible to predict. But 


these conditions are in their nature unal- 
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terable, and we must bear the result of 
them as best we may. They are not the 
only nor the most important novelty in 
our democratic experiment. No other 
democracy has ever worked with so de- 
pendent an Executive. The forms of 
party government, as established here, 
which give to the House of Commons 
the most complete and minute control 
over the Executive, were never devised 
for a democratic government. They sprang 
up in times when the Crown nominated 
a large number of the members of 
the ouse of Commons, and a sitill 
larger number were nominated by aris- 
tocratic families much under the influence 
of the Crown, and whose natural faults 
would be the reverse of fickleness or 
temerity. When equality came to be 
more valued than it was two centuries 
ago, such anomalies were not likely to 
endure. But when they fell, the system 
that had grown up out of them, and was 
dependent for its value on them, should 
have been revised at the same time. 
That curious kind of Conservatism, how- 
ever, which leads us to cling all the more 
scene son, to forms because we have 
een forced to abandon their substance, 
prevented any adaptation of the Constitu- 
tion to the new distribution of power. 
The result is, the Constitution as we have 
it now, and the administrative results that 
Constitution is working out. Such a state 
of things could never have been enacted. 
No prudent legislator would have pro- 
posed to surrender direct and complete 
executive power to a democratic assembly 
freely elected. No precedent for such an 
arrangement can be found in the history 
of the world, if we except the form of 

overnment established by the National 

onvention in 1793, which can hardly be 
quoted as a salutary example. We have 
not adopted it of set purpose, but we have 
“drifted” into it, as into many other 
national embarrassments, by pure inert- 
ness. 

The evils of it are beginning to show 
themselves. Such as its origin was, such 
are its effects. Our administration both 
in home and foreign affairs tends more 
and more to the vice of “drifting.” The 
finest vessel must drift if she does not 
obey her helm. No deliberative assembly, 
however high its qualities, can be other- 
wise than vacillating and helpless, unless 
it will submit to be led. The House of 
Commons has been developing for some 
years past a distate for obedience, even to 
the leaders of its own choice, which is 
natural to bodies of heterogeneous compo- 
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sition, but which is fatal to good govern- 
ment. Upon one or two salient questions, 
on which the feelings of constituencies 
have been strongly moved, it is sufficiently 
obsequious. As far as such matters are 
concerned, it sits as a body of delegates to 
register the popular decision. But beyond 
the narrow limits of his special commis- 
sion, even the most trusted leader appears 
to be powerless. The power of small in- 
dependent sections, each in full cry after 
its own special crotchet, appears to in- 
crease, and, as the resultant of their 
mutually destructive energy, a paler and 
paler tint is creeping over the whole of 
our external and domestic policy. Always 
excepting the special subjects on which 
the constituencies are excited; the courage 
of Governments seems to grow feebler — 
their constructive power to diminish. 
They give up more in despair to the ob- 
stacles which are created by the unruly 
and disorganized character of the House 
of Commons. They seem to consider that 
the fixed principles of action and the 
decisive policy, which each man in his own 
private affairs would consider indispensa- 
ble to success, are unattainable in the gov- 
ernment of England as it is now. They 
are content to float sleepily down the 
stream, letting it carry them whither it 
lists, only stretching out a hand now and 
again to avoid some obstacle that is close 
upon them, or avert some immediate dan- 
ger. And so we comfortably drift on, 
little heeding the reckoning that awaits 
all, nations or men, who prefer to indulge 
in the oe illusions of the present 
rather than bear the pain and discipline 
of foresight. Some day it must come. 
Our sins of omission accumulate against 
us while we dream. Our statesmen, in 
their hearts, knowing the danger of inac- 
tion, throw the blame of it on the House 
of Commons and “ — opinion ;” while 
the public, sensible that England is, 
administratively, standing still, while all 
the world is moving, denounce the feeble- 
ness of our statesmen. 

This paralysis of government is the 
grave danger which the new constitution 
of 1832 appears to be slowly working out. 
If it be so, war will test and proclaim it, 
as it has proclaimed the weaknesses of the 
French Empire which seemed so strong. 
Every department of the State feels its 
effects. The hopeless chaos of our muni- 
cipal administration — the misunderstand- 
ings which are gradually severing the 
Colonies from England —the indecision 
and half-heartedness which, in foreign 
policy, condemns us to a part which is the 
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ideal neither of the old English nor the 
new Manchester school, which is neither 
dignified nor cheap —are all results trace- 
able to the confusion which has arisen 
from the unfitness of the House of Com- 
mons to exercise direct executive power. 
But of all the evils which are due to this 
cause, the inefficiency of our defensive 
preparations is far the gravest. Other 
matters can wait. The instinct of self- 
government is so strong in the English 
people, that we can bear the torpidity of 
the Home Office almost without regret. 
The Colonies are long-suffering, and will 
probably wait some years yet while we 
are making up our minds whether they 
are to be looked upon as poor relations, 
or jewels of the Crown. Even in respect 
to our foreign relations—so far as they 
do not take the form of war—we can 
afford, at a slight cost to national suscep- 
tibility, to put off the question whether 
we desire to be looked upon as a European 
Power or not. But the state of our de- 
fences admits of no delay. Whether it be 
true or not that the Prussian staff are 
already engaged in discussing the invasion 
of England, no one can say that war is so 
improbable a contingency as it was twelve 
months ago. The lust of conquest has re- 
ceived a terrible impulse, and the pretexts 
for indulging it will not be wanting. We 
are bound by numerous guarantees, some 
of which we have recently renewed. Our 
destiny is bound up with that of Belgium, 
and Turkey, and Sweden, unless we are 
content to proclaim that we are too weak 
to give effect to our pledged word. The 
schemes for the absorption of Holland, 
which Count Bismarck freely discusses, 
could hardly be realized without goading 
the English people to resistance. Nor 
must we count upon the faint-heartedness 
which many of our prominent advisers 
openly recommend. The same self-delu- 
sion, which now makes the English believe 
that they are safe, will, when they are 
provoked, make them believe that they 
are strong. Their patience will give way 
at the moment when those who are trad- 
ing on their supposed pusillanimity least 
expect it, and, without inquiring into the 
state of their preparations or the capacity 
of their leaders, we shall plunge into war. 
The provocation, which makes this catas- 
trophe inevitable, may come at any mo- 
ment. Our treaty guarantees, our free- 
dom of speech and consequent frequency 
of offence, our views of the privileges and 
the duties of neutrals, all offer so many 
opportunities of attack. We know not 
when we may be involved in such a strug- 
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gle for existence as that which has deso- 
lated France. There are signs of an 
alliance which shall add the vast hosts of 
Russia to the military Power by which 
France has been overwhelmed. If such 
an alliance should take place, the reversal 
of our traditional Eastern policy cannot 
fail to be one of its results. If such events 
be impending, the crisis will be one of the 
most terrible through which this country 
has ever passed. But, in any case, the 
times are past in which constitutional 
scruples can be allowed to hamper nation- 
al defences. The House of Commons 
must, by its own patriotism and self-con- 
trol, furnish an antidote to the evils which 
the excess of its power has caused. “Re 

resentative institutions are on their trial ” 
was said sixteen years ago, and the ver- 
dict then was not very favourable. It is 
difficult to estimate the danger to social 
order which will arise, if any great disas- 
ter or disgrace shall teach the nation to 


‘despise the institutions in which it has 


been so long taught to trust. 

We are not sanguine enough to hope 
that any formal amelioration in the rela- 
tions between the Executive and the 
House of Commons will take place for 
many years to come. Neither men nor 
assemblies will yield prerogatives which 
they have once acquired, except to some 
power stronger than themselves; and it 
is only the nation that is strong enough to 
limit the action of the House of Commons. 
The Americans, looking at the question 
antecedently, saw the essential import- 
ance of securing that for a fixed period of 
years the Executive should, save in cases 
of positive crime, be independent. The 
actual mechanism that governs us is so 
hidden beneath the remains of ancient 
checks and powers, in various stages of 
decay, that the question of “security of 
tenure ” for the Executive is never broad- 
ly presented to the popular mind. Some 
great failure in war will probably happen 
before the vital necessity of an efficient 
Government is recognized. We must look 
for a mitigation of present evils, not to 
any formal change, but to the good sense 
of Ministers themselves, and of the parties 
which oppose and follow them in the 
House of Commons. The great need of 
the crisis is a military organization, care- 
fully planned, carried out fearlessly and 
thoroughly. It will be a deep blot on the 
fame of any Minister who shall, by any act 
or concession of his, allow Parliamentary 
difficulties to mar the fulness of the scheme 
which he shall judge to be required by 
exigencies of the national honour. At the 
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resent moment, with the fate of France 
efore their eyes, the most wayward 
House of Commons will shrink from mu- 
tilating a complete measure of national 
armament. The extent to which our prep- 
arations should go must depend on the 
art we mean to bear in the councils of 
urope. If we intend to maintain an iso- 
lated position, regarding the “strip of 
silver sea” as another. Atlantic severin 
us from all concern with the affairs o 
Europe, it is obvious that we require only 
defensive armaments. If, on the other 
hand, we resolve to adhere to our tradi- 
tions, and to sustain the guarantees to 
which we are pledged, we must be able, in 
case of need, to operate upon the Conti- 
‘nent with armies veraed some proportion 
to those with which modern warfare is 
carried on. But when we have decided 
the scale upon which our armaments are 
to be designed, let us resolve that they 
shall be complete; that in respect to cav- 
alry, artillery. and the auxiliary services, 
they shall be ready at a month’s notice to 
take the field: and that no want of train- 
ing in the troops, or instruction among 
the officers, shall frustrate the object with 
which so great sacrifices are incurred. 
And when the scale of expenditure and 
the plan of organization have been resolved 
upon, let us make an effort to give to it 
some character of permanence, to save it 
from the yearly nibblings of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. We should gladly wel- 
come the establishment by law for a term 
of years of the expenditure by which our 
defences are to be maintained. We should 
hail such a measure as an augury of a bet- 
ter state of things. It would give to us 
some sort of security that the safety of 
this country shall no longer be at the 
mercy of the financial combinations of 
each succeeding year—that it shall not 
be liable to be paralysed by any passing 
caprice of the House of Commons. Butif 
such a law is at present too much to hope 
for, at least we may look for some under- 
standing between the chiefs of the two 
great political parties to the effect, that 
the amount of the military Estimates shall 
not for a fixed term of years be made the 
object of Parliamentary manceuvres. 

Ve confess to a fear that our rulers 
may not realize the gravity of the crisis, 
and may fritter away the interval of 
preparation that yet remains to us in at- 
tempts to patch again the patchwork of 
which our military system consists. A 
few changes in detail, a little extra ex- 
penditure for the year upon this vote or 
that, will justify them to themselves in 
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assuring us that we are secure against all 
emergencies. It was precisely the same 
assurance which the Emperor of the 
French gave to his Chambers in the spring 
of 1869. But whatever Ministers, grown 
old in the art of substituting grandiloquent 
phrases for solid precautions, may assert, 
the nation at least, cannot be decieved. 
The great lesson of this war— its one 
compensation for its unnumbered horrors 
—is that we must drive out from us the 
ee of optimism. For years they 
ave sung to us premature pans on the 
progress of humanity; and so confident 
was their triumph, so overwelming their 
contempt for those who still dared to be- 
lieve that the human race was fallen, that 
men had come in some degree to listen to 
them. The new gospel —a compound of 
commerce and philosophy —was being 
extensively taught and believed, to the 
effect that the “peace on earth,” which 
Christianity had been unable to bring 
about, had been secured by the locomotive 
and the spinning-jenny. We were tol 
aside our precautions, and to bury wit 
little honour the statecraft of our fathers, 
on the faith that culture and science, and 
mutual inter-communication, had made 
wars among civilized nations an impossi- 
bility. The year 1870 has taught us what 
pitiful presumption lay behind the mask 
of this grand philosophy. We know now 
that war has lost none of its congeniality 
to human errors and passions — that the 
science which was to have stayed it has 
but sharpened its weapons and multiplied 
its horrors—and that, whereas of old it 
was undertaken with small pretext and 
paltry result, the pretexts remain now as 
scanty as ever, but the result is over- 
whelming desolation. We know that no 
appearance of peace, however profound, 
however soothing, is to be trusted. The 
tempest can burst upon usin a moment 
from a blue sky, wasting smiling territories 
and happy populations with the utmost 
misery that human nature can endure. 
All this is now placed beyond the reach of 
speculative objection. It is bare, stern 
fact. We live in an age of “ Blood and 
iron.” If we mean to escape misery and 
dishonour, such as that of which we are 
reading every day, we must trust to no 
consciousness of a righteous cause, to no 
moral influence, to no fancied restraints 
of civilization. These bulwarks may be 
of use to us when the millennium draws 
near; they are empty verbiage now. We 
must trust to our own power of self- 
defence, and to no other earthly aid. Nor 
let us hope that we can ots the safe- 
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ard when the danger comes. We have 

en taught by the saddest lessons of our 
neighbour’s experiences, that to trust in 
untrained valour and self-devotion, how- 
ever lofty those qualiites may be, is the 
silliest of delusions. If we would be safe, 
we must call to our aid all the resources 
that science and discipline have ministered 
to the art of human destruction. We 
know now, by experiments worked out 
upon others, that a large, well-trained, 
well-supplied army, is the one condition 
of national safety. It will be well for us 
if we suffer no official procrastination, no 
empty commonplaces about British valour, 
to leave us to face the coming danger un- 
defended — unprepared. : 





From The Spectator. 
THE “QUARTERLY ” ON THE COMMONS. 


Can a popular body ever be consistent, 
can it ever carry out a policy which re- 

uires years for its perfect development ? 

‘hese are the questions asked in the 
Quarterly by the extremely able writer of 
the article on “The Political Lessons of 
the War” —said to be a Tory leader of 
the first rank—and he answers them 
both, as we understand him, in the nega- 
tive. If he is right, there must some 
day or other come an end to government 
through a popular Assembly, and as that 
day will probably be the last day also of 
free institutions, and as at least three- 
fourths of the Reviewer's descriptions are 
true, it is at all events worth while to ex- 
amine patiently and impartially what he 
has to say for himself. His data are cor- 
rectly stated. It is true that up to 1832 
the United Kingdom was governed, as a 
rule, with certain intermittent exceptions, 
by a limited number of landholding fam- 
ilies. They were not in many cases aris- 
tocrats in the Heralds’ sense of that word; 
but they had all the power and most of 
the characteristics of a true political aris- 
tocracy, pride, persistency, and that kind 
of hardness which is the attribute of men 
with a strong sense of their individuality 
and their rights. It is also true that from 
1832 to 1867 the Kingdom was governed 
by an artificial aristocracy, a middle-class 
electorate, which may or may not have 
been consciously designed by Earl Grey 
— we doubt that as a historical fact — but 
which certainly had all the bad and | 
of the good qualities of an aristocracy. It 
neglected the Departments, but it took the 
taxes from the shoulders of the people to 
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lay them on itsown. And it is also true 
that the Kingdom is now governed by the 
great body of the people, that they are as 
yet scarcely aware of their power, but 
that they will in the end insist that Gow 
ernment shall go the way they approve, 
and not any other. Nor will any grave 
politician deny either that the House of 
Commons is at last the true head of the 
Executive, that it controls every depart- 
ment, that Ministers will and must shape 
their policy so as to please the judgment 
of their actual master, the House, which 
is so much the more potent because it is 
exempt — as a rule, though there are some 
marked exceptions to this law — from the 
dread of popular resistance; or that at 
this particular moment the House is a va- 
cillating lord. We, who are Radicals “ dyed 
in the wool,” who firmly believe it better 
that a nation once fit for liberty should 
perish fighting for its liberties than that it 
should resign its freedom, accept with a 
single reserve this description of our 
existing condition: —“The peculiarity, 
therefore, of the English Constitution, as. 
it at present works, is that the ruling power 
has no rights at all. Its official existence is 
as much at the mercy of its master, the 
House of Commons, as that of the vizier 
of an Eastern sultan. The ruling power 
in France, as has been already said, is held 
by a tenure not exceeding that of an ordi- 
nary farm lease. But the ruling power in 
England has not even the six months’ no- 
tice accorded to the poorest tenant-at-will. 
It is not even entitled to the month’s 
warning of a livery servant. It can be, 
and has been, dismissed unexpectedly 
upon the spot. It may be said that this is 
the fate of all ministers, whether they 
serve despot, president, or House of Com- 
mons. The English Prime Minister is not 
more liable to dismissal than the Minister 
of Prussia or the Secretary of State in 
America. -But the cases are not parallel. 
These ministers are not the ruling power. 
There is always above them a supreme 
authority —no matter by what title he 
holds, whether by election or by inherit- 
ance — who does not depend for his offi- 
cial existence upon the nightly caprices of 
a popular assembly.” 

We have underlined a single sentence, 
the sentence we reserve from our assent, 
but does not that sentence contain the 
very gist of the whole matter? Js the 
House of Commons the final ruling power ? 
Is there not in England a ruler who can- 
not be dismissed, whose tenure is to all 
human appearance quite immutable, who 
is as absolute as any Sultan, more absolute, 
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indeed, because this ruler alone among 
rulers of earth is not liable to have his 
head chopped off, or to be poniarded, or 
to die of measles? We believe that the 
Quarterly reviewer would be the last man 
in England to deny that the Electorate is 
such a ruler, to question that if the mar- 
ried males of Great Britain really resolve 
upon a particular course of action — “ pol- 
icy,” “ attitude,” “line of progress,” call it 
what you will—that line of action must 
be adopted as obediently as if it had been 
dictated by a Caliph with a divine right to 
take fourteen lives a day. He himself ac- 
knowledges this in set terms whenever 
matters interesting to the masses are in 
question, indeed he dislikes the absolute- 
ness of the ruler, terming the obedience 
of the Ministry to the people in such cases 
obsequiousness, and we want to know why 
he considers that this electorate must be 
vacillating in its policy. Because, he will 
reply, vacillation is a natural characteris- 
tic of the masses of mankind. We deny it. 
The natural characteristic of the masses of 
mankind, and especially of Anglo-Saxon 
mankind, is a stupidly tenacious adher- 
ence to certain fixed ideas, to which they 
will and do stick with a pertinacity such 
as no King or President ever did or will 
show, simply because no personage has 
the endurance of a nation. Just let the 
Reviewer try to attack one of the rooted 
ideas of the British mind, say this one, 
that ifin danger of criminal punishment 
he ought to be tried by twelve men, and 
see the kind of response he would get 
from the electorate. It would take him 
seven years to convince his own tenants 
that he was not assailing one of the laws 
of nature, and seven more to persuade 
them that his view of the matter was one 
which deserved more than a moment’s 
thought. Penetrate the electorate with 
an idea, drive it home into the brain of 
that strong-willed, undying despot, and so 
far from his vacillating, it will be almost 
impossible ever to get it out again. He 
will cling to his policy long after the jus- 
tification for it has passed away. The re- 
viewer says the United States have a pol- 
icy because they have an independent Ex- 
ecutive, but the Executive in America is 
elected by the parties, and he will hardly 
assert that the parties would always reject 
a strong cry raised by the nation. Well, 
did he ever hear of a serious cry raised in 
the United States for the abrogation of 
the policy of non-intervention in European 
quarrels? Can he conceive of a “policy ” 
more thoroughly carried out than that has 
been? It is convenient, he will say, easy, 
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agreeable to the nature of the electorate. 
Very true; and since when have kings or 
aristocracies carried out policies that were 
inconvenient, difficult, and disagreeable to 
their convictions? Did anybody ever hear 
of a war more persistent than that of the 
North against the South, or of a principle 
more obstinately maintained than that of 
State Rights, or of a Constitution re- 
garded with such conservative reverence 
as that of the United States? Or, to take 
an example much nearer home, can he 
point to any P agp in our history during 
which the body of the people, now Sov- 
ereign, has ever swerved from its clear 
persistent policy of retaining the freedom 
of the seas, has ever failed to respond to 
any demand for its Navy, has ever 
pardoned a Ministry which could be 
clearly proved to have reduced our 
strength in that direction to a dangerous 
point ? Is it not absolutely true that if any 
Premier, Whig or Tory, said the country 
to be safe must double its Navy, and the 
people believed him, the Navy would be 
doubled, and any party which resisted the 
doubling would be ground to powder? 
He points throughout the article to the 
necessity of improving our military sys- 
tem of defence, a subject upon which we 
most coydially agree with him; but what 
prevents the electorate from imbibing 
that idea as firmly as they have imbibe 

the idea of Naval strength? Nothing in 
the world but ignorance, such as we 
might find in any king or aristocracy 
whether of the well-born or of the middle- 
class, such as we did find, for instance, in 
that very respectable King who lost us 
America, in that very potent aristocracy 
which tried to fight Napoleon with 40,000 
men, and that most excellent middle-class 
which sent a decent corps d’armée to in- 
vade the largest of European Empires. 
The ignorance is lamentable, as was that 
of Napoleon when he declared war, but 
the ignorance is not the result of vacilla- 
tion, is the result, on the contrary, in no 
small degree of a fixed idea in the British 
mind that the true defensive armament 
for a free island kingdom is a great fleet 
and asmall army. The King needs to be 
informed, no doubt, like all other kings; 
but that lack of information is not his 
fault, but that of the counsellors, who have 
not the courage or the will to tell him the 
disagreeable truth. There are ten men 
now in Great Britain of both parties who, 
if they chose to come to the front, and say 
England must be armed, could pass any 
measure they pleased, and it would take 
not years, but generations, to repeal it, 
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and the Reviewer is one of the ten. It is 
not the vacillation of the king, but the 
method of inducing him to take the neces- 
sary resolution, which is wrong,— the re- 
luctance to see that the true scheme for 
making him persistent is not to exempt 
his agents from his control, or make him 
put the Army on the Consolidated Fund, 
but to inform him till he sees that such 
and such a system ought to be. The only 
difficulty then will be to get him to change 
it. How long did it take to explode the 
notion of the “balance of power,” if, in- 
deed, it is exploded yet? 

The real difficulty in the way of effi- 
ciency in any department is not the vacil- 
lation of the King, who is so obstinate 
that it takes seven years to make him 
change his mind, but the failure of succes- 
sive governments to inform the permanent 
ruler of the deficiencies which exist, the 
hesitation to make the departmental an- 
archy clearly manifest, the reluctance to 
appear to be asking for power, however 
necessary power may be, the mistaken con- 
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viction that because the old electorate ad- 
mired economy the nation as a body ad- 
mires it too. It is not with the soverei 

ower that the blame rests, but with the 

inisters who advise it, and who timidly 
decline to ask for the confidence which 
would be so gladly accorded and the 
powers the nation would so gladly see 
them claim. It is not the ruler who wants 
to see the Merchant. Shipping Code post- 
poned year after year, because the House 
of Commons cannot find time to deal with 
a Bill of eight or nine hundred clauses at 
once, but the Ministry which is too timid 
to ask power to make for objects defined 
in the Act any bye-laws it pleases, which, 
if not rejected by the Commons within six 
weeks, shall have the force of Acts. The 
vacillation, as far as it exists, is the fault 
of the political leaders, and not of the ul- 
timate ruler. The weakness is not his, 
but that of successive Ministries, which 
will not believe that the country sees its 
own supremacy, and will therefore trust 
them with power. 





At a recent sale of part of Chancellor Kent’s 
library, in Boston, a copy of Story on the Con- 
stitution was bought, on the fly leaf of which 
was discovered this curious note, in the chan- 
cellor’s handwriting : — 

**March 18, 1835, Judge Story called on 
me at my office in New York. He said that he 
should write and publish a volume of Commen- 
taries a year, until he had published twelve 
volumes. The one now forthcoming is on Eng- 
lish and American Equity Law, and the one 
after that will be on Practice and Pleadings in 
Equity. The two last will be (1) on natural 
and public law, and (2) on the Principles of in- 
ternational law, as adapted to modern society. 
His greatest authorities on the Science of Gov- 
ernment, as he thinks, are Aris‘otle, Cicero, 
and Burke. In a French translation of Aris- 
totle on Politics, he found that Aristotle treated 
of representative Government of the People, and 
said it would not do, and never could do, be- 
cause the People never could be brought for any 
length of time to choose the most wise and vir- 
tuous men to govern them. Whoever reads 
Cicero de Republica would see the evils of de- 
mocracy as they are and always will be. He 
says that Hamilton was the greatest and wisest 
man of this country. He saw fifty years ahead, 
and what he saw then is factnow. Next to him 
in wisdom and sense, intuitive rectitude and 
truth and judgment is Ch, J. Marshall. 

‘* He says all sensible men at Washington, in 
private conversation, admit that the Govern- 
ment is deplorably weak, factious, and corrupt. 





That every thing is sinking down into despotism, 
under the guise of a democratic Government. 
He says the Sup. Court is sinking, and so is the 
Judicial of every State. We began with first- 
rate men for judicial trusts, and we have now 
got down to the third-rate. In twenty-five 
years there will not be a judge in the U. 8S. who 
will not be elective; and for short periods and 
on slender salaries. Our constitutions were all 
framed for man as he should be, and not for 
man as he is and ever will be. The Senate of 
the U.S are discouraged. There are 20 men 
in that Senate who are as wise and patriotic as 
any Sages of the Roman Senate, and last year 
they sustained the Constitution against the 
President and his collared House of Representa- 
tives, and yet public opinion remains unmoved, 
and not shaken and equally devoted to Tyranny 
and Corruption. If the Senate had let the ad- 
ministration go on this last winter, we should 
have had war most certainly. The Government 
meant to issue Letters of Reprisals, and that in 
modern times is war. Indeed the case of this 
country, and the cause of popular representa- 
tive Government, according to liberty and jus- 
tice and wisdom, is, as Hamilton suspected and 
rather believed it to be, a mere ignis fatuus or 
dream of the Imagination. He says Ch. J. Mar- 
shall has finally come over to the opinion that 
the appointing Power includes the Power of re- 
moval ; and that the President ought not, and 
has not, according to the Constitution, the 
Power in himself.’’ Amer. Review, 
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* CHAPTER XIX. 


Towarps the middle of the afternoon, 
the merchant Kurz, and the rector Bal- 
drian were approaching the Rexow farm. 

Kurz had invited the rector to be his 
companion, to his own detriment, for a 
little man appears to fearful disadvantage 
beside a long-legged fellow, and nature, in 
cheating Kurz of his rightful dimensions, 
appeared to have endowed the rector with 
the surplus. So they walked along the 
road, and the rector made a joke; he said 
that they two together reminded him of 
the metre, which the Romans called a 
dactyl, long, short, short ; long, short, short. 
That provoked Kurz, since it was dis- 
paraging to his legs and his capabilities as 
a pedestrian ; he took the longest possible 
steps. 

-“ Now we can pass for a spondee,” said 
the rector. 

“Do me the favor, brother-in-law,” said 
Kurz, angrily, and wholly out of breath, 
“to spare me your learned witticisms. 
They are altogether too much for me.” 
And he wiped off the sweat from his face, 
pulled off his coat, and hung it over his 
stick. 

In his belief, Kurz was properly a mate- 
rialist, but by trade he was a mercer. 
There were always remnants left over, in 
this business, which was quite a conveni- 
ence to a man of his short stature, since 
he could use them up for himself. When 
he had cleared out his old stock last year, 
he had a piece of ladies’ dress goods left 
on hand, on which were represented 
giraffes plucking at a palm-tree. He 
could not think of throwing it away, and 
he could not get rid of it, so he had it 
made up into a summer coat for himself, 
and he was now marching on the Rexow 
farm, with this banner over his shoulder, 
as if he were the youngest standard- 
bearer in the army of a German prince, 
who bore a giraffe and a palm-tree in his 
shield; and rector Baldrian stalked by 
his side, in a yellow nankeen coat, like a 
right file-leader, in the body-guard of the 
German prince, who might, for a change, 
have adopted yellow nankeen as a uni- 
form. 

“Dear me!” sighed Frau Niissler, 
“ Kurz is bringing the rector with him.” 

“Sure enough,” said Briisig, “but he 
shall not incommode us much _ to-day, 
I will cut his speeches short.” For they 
both had, not without reason, a great 
terror of the rector’s circumstantiality. 

The two guests entered, and the rector 
delivered a long oration upon his joy in 


; seeing them again, and the happy op 
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r 
tunity of coming with Kurz; to which 
Briasig replied curtly, that long legs were 
the best opportunities for one who was . 
going across country, and turned away, so 
that the rector, while Frau Niissler was 
occupied with Kurz, found his audience 
limited to Jochen, who listened in the most 
exemplary manner to the whole discourse, 
and finally said, “ Good day, brother-in-law, 
sit down a little while.” 

Kurz was out of temper; in the first 
place, because he had come to give his 
boy a scolding, secondly, because the 
rector had walked him off his legs, and, 
thirdly, because in pulling off his coat he 
had taken cold, and got a fit of the 
hiccoughs. His crossness, to be sure, was 
nothing remarkable, for he was angry year 
in and year out, because he was a demo- 
crat, of course not a state democrat, for 
they didn’t have such then in Mecklen- 
burg; only a city democrat, since he made 
it the particular business of his life to pull 
public offices from the grasp of the thick- 
nosed baker, in the market-place, who was 
so horribly favored by the burgomeister. 
He went puffing and hiccoughing about 
the room, and looked, with his red, moist 
face and his short grizzled hair, like a fine, 
red, freshly cut ham, cooked in paste, well 
sprinkled with pepper and salt, with the 
gravy following the knife. 

The comparison is not strictly accurate, 
because the knife was wanting, but Briisig 
took care for that; he ran to the dresser, 
caught up a long, sharp carving-knife, 
marched directly up to the ham and said, 
“So, Kurz, now sit perfectly still.” 

“ What is that for?” inquired Kurz. 

“Remedy for the hiccoughs. So! Now 
you must look right at the point of the 
knife. Now I come nearer and nearer 
to you with the point; but you must be 
frightened, or it will do you no good. 
Still nearer, —still nearer, as if I were 
going to split your nose open. Still 
nearer — close to your eyes.” 

“Thunder and lightning!” cried Kurz, 
springing up. “Do you mean to put my 
eyes out?” 

“Good!” said Briisig, “good! You are 
frightened, and that will help you.” 

And it did help, truly, that is, as regards 
the hiccoughs, not as g@gards the cross- 
ness. 

“Where is my boy?” he asked. “He 
shall get a scolding to-day. Nothing but 
vexations, brother-in-law!” turning to 
Jochen. “Here with the boy, at the 
Rathhaus with the public documents, at 
home with my wife, on account of that 


[* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, y Littell & Gay, in the Office of the Librarian 
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confounded sermon affair, in the shop 
witk that beast of an apprentice, selling 
a half ounce of black s«wing silk for a 
drachm, and here, on the road, with the 
rector’s long shanks.” 

“Mother,” said young Jochen, pushing 
a coffee-cup towards her, “ help Kurz.” 

“ Eh, brother-in-law,” said Frau Niissler, 
“there is time enough, let us talk it over 
first ; to come down on the boy when you 
are so heated would be like pouring oil on 
the fire.” 

“T'll come down on him ” began 
Kurz; but he went no further, for the 
door opened, and Gottlieb entered. 

Gottlieb’s step was more than usually 
dignified, as he walked up to his father, 
and greeted him. He was so excessively 
solemn, and had such an air of clerical re- 
serve, that he looked as if St. Salbaderus 
had taken him under his special tuition, 
and hung him up by a string every night, 
to keep him out of harm’s way. 

“Good day, how goes it, papa?” said 
he, and kissed his father on the cheek, so 
that the old man kissed in the air, like a 
carp, when he comes up out of the water. 

“ How is mamma?” inquired the son. 

Gottlieb had been brought up from a 
child to say “ Papa” and “Mamma,” be- 
eause the rector thought “Father” and 
“ Mother,” although quite good enough 
for ordinary burghers, were not suitable 
for educated people; at which Frau Kurz 
was naturally very indignant, since her 
children always said “ Daddy” and “ Mam- 

uncle,” said Gottlieb to 


“ Good day, 

Kurz, “g day, Herr Inspector,” to 
Briisig, and, turning again to his father, 
he went on: “I am very glad you have 
come to-day, for I wish to speak to you 
particularly, on important business.” 

“ Ha, ha,” said Briisig to himself, “it is 
beginning already.” 

he rector went out into the court-yard 
with his son, and Briisig stationed himself 
at the window, and watched them. Frau 
Niissler came up to him: “ Briisig, did you 
find out anything, this afternoon, about 
my little girls?” 

“ Frau Niissler,” said Brisig, “don’t you 
yo anaes the business has settled it- 
se. wa 

“ What?” crie@, Frau Niissler, hastily, 
“how has it settle@itself? ” 

“ You will soon find out, for if you look 
out of the window you will see it is being 
settled now. Why do you think the rec- 
tor is shaking hands with Gottlieb, and 
embracing him? On account of his Chris- 
tian belief? Come, I will tell you why; 
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it is because you, Frau Niissler, are such a 
good housekeeper.” 

Brasig had great knowledge of human 
nature, and could read hearts like a 
prophet; but he shared the common fail- 
ing of prophets, he uttered dark sayings. 
Frau Nissler did not understand a word: 
“What? He embraces Gottlieb because 
I am a good housekeeper ! ” 

Briisig had another prophet’s failing ; he 
gave no answer to a reasonable question, 
if it did not suit his humour. “Can’t you 
see how he gives him his blessing?” he 
exclaimed. “He knows very well that 
money answereth all things, and he knows 
there is plenty of it here.” 

“What has that to do with my chil- 
dren?” 

“ You will soon find out. See! now the 
Pietist is going away, and now look at the 
old man. Lord have mercy on us! he is 
learning off a speech by heart; and it will 
be a long one, —all his speeches are long, 
but the ceremonious ones are the long- 
est.” 

Briisig had great knowledge of human 
nature, as was fully proved on this occa- 
sion, for the rector came in, and began im- 
mediately : 

“ Honored friends, a certain wise man of 
antiquity has uttered the indisputable 
truth, that the happiest home is that where 
_— peace dwells, in company with a com- 
ortable, substantial competency. Here, in 
this house, this is the case. I have not 
come here to disturb this quiet peace ; my 
dear brother-in-law, Kurz can do what he 
pleases, —I have come by accident, but 
accident is a ‘casus’ or falling out, 
whereby important things sometimes fall 
in a man’s way. This is the case with me 
to-day. This accident may fall out for 
good, or it may fall out for evil; but I will 
not anticipate, I will say nothing further 
about it. Dear Brother Jochen, you as 
the proper head of this happily situated 
family” — Jochen made a face as if his 
brother-in-law had said he was the proper 
autocrat of all Russia, and ought by good 
rights to be sitting on his throne in the 
Kremlin at Moscow, instead of sitting here 
in the chimney-corner — “ yes,” repeated 
the rector, “you, as the proper head of 
the family, will pardon me if I address my- 
self also to my dear sister-in-law, who has 
cared for the affairs of her own family with 
so much love and circumspection, and with 
such blessed results, and also upon the 
families related —I refer here particularly 
to the friendly reception of my Gottlieb — 
has exerted a highly beneficial influence. 
You, my dear brother-in-law Kurz, belong 
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also to the family, and although our two 
families, at least the female members, have 
been lately a little divided, though — well, 
on this happy occasion we will say nothing 
more about it ——I am sure you really feel 
interested in my happiness. But now,” 
going up to Briisig, “how shall I address 
you, Herr Inspector? You, though you 
do not, strictly speaking, belong to the 
family, have yet been so helpful in action, 
so wise in counsel ——” 

“ Come. I will give you a bit of advice,” 
said the old man; “take a fresh start or 
you will never get to the end.” 

“End?” said the rector, with the au- 
thority of the clergyman breaking through 
the crust of the pedant. “End?” asked 
he, solemnly, raising his eyes to heaven, 
“will it come to a good or a bad end? 
Who knows the end?” 

“I know it,” said Brisig, “for I heard 
the beginning, this afternoon, up in that 
confounded cherry-tree. The end of the 
whole story is, the Pietist wants to marry 
our Lining.” 

Then there was an uproar. 
heavens!” cried Frau Niussler. 
our child?” 

“Yes,” said the rector, snapping out 
the word, and standing there like Klein, 
the head-fireman at Steinhagen, when the 
engines were being tried, and the hose 
burst, and he got the whole stream of wa- 
ter over himself. 

Kurz sprang up, exclaiming; “The ras- 
cal! Gottlieb? That is too much!” 

And Jochen also got up, but slowly, and 
asked Brisig, “ Mining, did you say, Bri- 
si ? ” 

J No, young Jochen, only Lining,” said 
Brisig, quietly. And young Jochen sat 
down again. 

“And you knew that, Briisig, and never 
told us?” cried Frau Niissler. 

“Qh, I kaow yet more,” said Brisig, 
“but why should I tell you? What dif- 
ference could it make whether you knew 
it a quarter of an hour sooner, or not; and 
I thought it would be a pleasant surprise 
for you.” 

«“ And here he is,” said the rector, lead- 
ing in Gottlieb, who had been behind the 
door all the time, “and he wishes to re- 
ceive his answer from your kindness.” 

And now came old Gottlieb, for once with 
nothing ludicrous about him, but like any 
other man. His clerical demeanor, and the 
exclusiveness of his Levitical calling, he 
had quite thrown overboard, since he had 
no room in his heart for such folderols, at 
this moment it was full of pure human na- 
ture, of doubt and hope, of fear and love, 


“ Gracious 
“ Gottlieb ! 
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and those who could decide his happiness 
or misery stood before him as human be- 
ings in flesh and blood — Jochen to be sure 
was sitting — and real love, with its proper 
circumstances of betrothal and marriage, 
is such a fair, pure, human feeling, that 
truly no clerical parade can make it fairer. 
At any other time, Gottlieb himself would 
have been the first to dispute this asser- 
tion, but at this moment he was so over- 
come by this tender feeling, and expressed 
himself with so much warmth and confi- 
dence toward Frau Niissler and Jochen, 
that Briisig said to himself, “ How the man 
has altered! If Lining has done so much 
in this short time, let her go on, in heaven’s 
name! She will make a good fellow of 
him yet!” 

Frau Niissler listened to Gottlieb’s 
straightforward story, and indeed she had 
always liked old Gottlieb, but the thought 
of losing her child overcame her for the 
moment; she was much agitated; “Good 
heavens!” cried she, “Gottlieb, you were 
always a good fellow, and you studied your 
books well, but ii 

Here she was for the first time in her 
life, interrupted by Jochen. When Jochen 
understood that they were not talking 
about Mining, he became quiet; while 
Gottlieb addressed him, he was collecting 
his thoughts and, as he became aware that 
all eyes were turned upon him, he resolved 
to speak, and so he took the words out of 
his wife’s mouth, saying, “ Yes, Gottlieb, 
it is all as true as leather, and what I can 
do in the matter, as a father, I will do, and 
if mother is willing I am willing; and if 
Lining is willing I am willing.” 

“Good heavens, Jochen!” cried Frau 
Niissler, “what are you talking about? 
Just keep quiet! No, I must first speak 
to my child, I must first hear what she 
will say to it.” With that she ran out of 
the room. 

But it was not long before she came 
back, leading Lining by the*hand, and be- 
hind her followed Mining and Rudolph, 
probably intending to make a practical use 
of this occasion ; and Lining, red as a rose, 
dropped her mother’s hand, and threw her- 
self upon Gottlieb’s breast, and then on 
her mother’s, and then went and sat down 
on Jochen’s knee —for he had seated him- 
self again—and would have kissed him, 
but could not for coughing, for Jochen in 
his excitement was puffing violently at his 
strong tobacco, so she only said “ Father!” 
and he said “ Lining!” and when she rose, 
Brisig was standing beside her, and he 
caressed her, and said; “ Never mind, Lin- 
ing, I will give you something.” Then 














Gottlieb took her by the hand, and led her 
up to his father, and the rector bent so low 
to give her his fatherly kiss, that the oth- 
ers thought he was picking up a pin from 
the floor, and he began on a new oration, 
but did not get far in it, for Briisig stood at 
the window, drumming “ The old Dessauer,” 
so that nobody could heara word. The old 
man was staring over Jochen’s barn-roof, 
into the clear sunshine, as if there were 
something quite remarkable to be seen 
there. And there was, in fact, something 
remarkable to be seen ; he saw, far off, an ap- 
ple-tree, which had been once covered with 
rosy bloom ; it was his tree, he had propped 
and trained it, it was his tree, but Jochen 
had transplanted it to his garden, and he 
had been compelled to suffer it; but for all 
that, he had still watched and tended the 
tree, and the tree had borne fruit, beauti- 
ful red, round fruit; and the fruit had 
grown ripe, and was fair to look upon, and 
now a couple of boys had climbed over the 
fence, and one had plucked an apple, and 
put it in his pocket, and the second was 
reaching out his hand for the other. Well, 
boys will be boys, and apples and boys be- 
long together ; he knew that, and had often 
said to himself that it must come; he did 
not grudge them, but it troubled him that 
the care of his little twin-apples should 
pass into other hands, especially he could 
not easily give up the care of his little 
rogue, so he drummed lustily on the win- 
dow-frame. 

And Kurz, the shop-keeper, blew his 
nose as fiercely as if he were playing the 
trumpet to Briisig’s drumming. It was 
not from emotion, that he blew it so im- 
pressively, only from anger; for he was the 
fifth wheel on the wagon amid all this do- 
mestic happiness, and yet he had come on 
an important piece of business; but the 
circumstances demanded that he should 
offer friendly congratulations, so with a 
face like a salt plum that has been steeped 
in vinegar, her passed by his son Rudolph 
without looking at him, and congratulated, 
right and left,as if he stood behind his 
counter, serving his customers, and must 
have a friendly word ready for every one, 
though he heard clearly all the time, be- 
hind his back, the whole vinegar barrel 
running out. But when he came to the 
rector, and should have poured him out a 
measure of oil for his pathetic oration, 
there was the vinegar, which his boy had 
left running, close at his heels, and he 
could talk to his customers no longer ; he 
turned quickly on his heel, and cried to 
Rudolph, “ Are you not ashamed of your- 
self?” then turning back to the customers, 
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“TI beg your pardon! but this business 
must be attended to — are you not ashamed 
of yourself? Have you not cost me more 
than Gottlieb his father? Have you learnt 
anything? Just tell me!” 

“Dear brother-in-law,” said the rector, 
and laid his hand with friendliness on 
Kurz’s head, as if he had done his Latin 
exercise uncommonly well, “what he has 
learned, he cannot tell you in a moment.” 

“Eh, what!” cried Kurz, twitching out 
from under the hand, and stumbling back- 
ward, “did you bring me along, or did I 
bring you along? I think I brought you 
along; it is time for my business to be 
attended to now. Are you not ashamed 
of yourself?” he cried, to Rudolph again; 
“there stands Gottlieb, has passed his 
examination, has a bride,—a fair, a lovely 
bride,” — with that he endeavoured to 
bow to Lining, but in his excitement 
always made his compliments to Frau 
Niissler,— “can be a pastor to-morrow,” 
— Brisig got this bow, instead of Gottlieb, 
—“and you, and you—oh, you have 
fought duels, and what else have you 
done? Got into debt; but I won't pay 
your debts!” and although nobody said 
that he should pay them, he kept repeat- 
ing, “I won’t pay them! No! I won’t 
pay them!” and he placed himself by 

risig, at the window, and joined him in 
drumming. 

The poor boy, Rudolph, stood there, 
terribly mortified. It is true, nature had 
given him a pretty tough hide, and he was 
too well used to his father’s abuse, to take 
it for more than it was worth, for nobody 
must believe that Kurz, in his inmost 
heart, was angry with his boy, no, God 
forbid! quite the contrary! because he 
cared so much for him, he was angry that 
his boy was not so well off as the rector’s. 

But for all that, and although Rudolph 
knew right well how much his father 
thought of him, he could not bear it this 
time, for the old man was too hard on him, 
and before so many witnesses, and he had 
a whole stream of bitter words on the end 
of his tongue, when his eye fortunately 
fell upon Mining, who this afternoon 
reckoned herself truly one bone and one 
flesh with Rudolph, for her flesh was pale 
instead of his, and every bone in her body 
trembled for him. Rudolph swallowed his 
bitter words, and for the first time the 
feeling came over him, that his misdeeds 
could recoil on any other head than his 
own, and he resolved to do nothing for the 
future, without looking into Mining’s eyes 
first. And, I say, that is a very good sign 
of a young, honest love. 
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“Father,” said he, when he had con- 
trolled himself, and went, without troub- 
ling himself at the long faces around him, 
up to his father, and laid his hand on his 
shoulder, “Father, come! I have done 
with stupid tricks from henceforth.” 

Kurz hes on drumming; but Brisig 
stopped. 

“Father,” said Rudolph again, “you 
have reason to be angry with me, I have 
deserved it, but 2g P 

“Stop your confounded drumming 
said Brisig, arresting Kurz’s knuckles. 

“Father,” said Rudolph, offering his 
hand to his father, “come, forgive and 





hed 


forget!” 


“No!” said Kurz, thrusting both hands 

in his pockets. 
“What?” said Brisig, “ You will not? 
I know very well, nobody should interfere 
between father and son, but I will inter- 
fere, because it is your own fault that the 
business has been talked about so openly, 
What! You will not forget and forgive 
this young fellow’s follies, and he your 
own son? Haven’t you always sent me 
that old, sweet Prussian Kiimmel, and 
didn’t I forgive and forget, and go and 
trade with you again, and pay you hon- 
estly ?” 

“Thave always served you well,” said 
Kurz. 

“So?” asked Briisig, mockingly. “ How 
about that trousers’ pattern? Young 
Jochen, you know all about it, you can 
remember how they looked afterwards.” 

“Those stupid old trousers!” cried 
Kurz, “ you have made so much fuss about 
them already that ——” 

“Ha, ha!” interrupted Brisig, “do you 
talk like that? Wasn’t it pure wicked- 
ness on your part, to let me wear them, 
and you knowing they would turn red, 
and haven’t I forgiven and forgotten? 
Well, not forgotten, to be sure, for I have 
a very good memory,— but if you don’t for- 
get what the young fellow has done, you 
can at least forgive him.” 

“ Dear brother-in-law,” began the rector, 
who believed that, in consideration of his 
having formerly been a clergyman, it was 
his duty to make peace. 

“Do me the pleasure!” cried Kurz, 
turning short round, “you have a kride, 
and will get a parish,—that is to say, 


your Gottlieb will get one, and we — we 
—we have learnt nothing, we have no 
bride, no parish, and we have a scar 
and then he ran wildly about the room. 
“Father!” cried Rudolph, “just hear 
me!” 
“Yes,” said Frau Niissler, who was 
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heated to the point of boiling over, and 
she caught Kurz by the arm; “just hear 
what he has to say for himself. If he did 
do a foolish thing about the sermon, — 
and no one was more troubled about it 
than I, — yet otherwise he is a good boy, 
— many a father would be proud of 
im.” 

“Yes, yes!” said Kurz, impatiently, “I 
| will hear him, I will listen to him,” and he. 
|placed himself before Rudolph with his 
hands on his sides : “ Come now, say what 
you have to say, now say it!” 

“Dear father,” said Rudolph, standin, 
there with a beseeching and yet resolve 
expression upon his face, “I know it will 
grieve you deeply, but I cannot do other- 
wise ; I shall not be a clergyman, I am 
going to be a farmer.” 

It is said that they teach the bears to 
dance, in Poland, by putting them on hot 
iron plates, where they must keep their 
legs constantly in motion, to avoid bein 
burned. In precisely such a manner, di 
Kurz hop about the room, at these words 
of Rudolph’s, first on one foot and then on 
the other, as if the devil were under Frau 
Niissler’s floor, toasting his feet for him. 
“ That is pretty,” he cried at every jump, 
“that is fine! My son, who has cost me 
so much, who has learned so much, will be 
a farmer! will be a clodhopper, a block- 
head, a stable-boy! ” ; 

“Young Jochen,” cried Briisig, “shall 
we suffer ourselves to be called by such 
names? Standup, youngJochen! What, 
Herr!” exclaimed he, going up to Kurz, 
“such a herring-dealer, such a syrup-prince 
as you, to despise farmers! Herr, do you 
know who we are? We are your very 
foundation ; if it were not for us, and our 
buying of you, the shopkeepers might all 
run about the country with beggars’ 
sacks,— and you think your son has 
learned too much for such a calling? He 
has learned too much, perhaps, in one way, 
but he has learned too little in another. 
Do you believe, Herr, that a capable agri- 
culturalist — stand up here by me, Jochen! 
—needs nothing but a sheep’s head and 
asses’ ears ?” 

“ Dear brother-in-law,” began the rector, 
again. 

“Will you kill me, with your long 
speeches?” roared Kurz. “You have 
sheared your little sheep; I came out, 
also, to shear my black sheep, and now 
you all seem bent on shearing me.” 

“Kurz,” said Frau Niissler, “be reason- 
able. What cannot be, cannot. If he 
won’t be a pastor, he is the nearest thing 
to it, as the Frau Pastorin says; and in 
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my opinion, if he is only an industrious 
fellow, it is all the same whether he 
preaches or ploughs.” 

“Father,” said Rudolph now, as he 
noticed that his father was considering, 
“ give me your consent; you do not know 
how much my life’s happiness depends on 
it.” 
“ Who will take you for a pupil ? ” cried 
Kurz, still angrily. “Nobody!” 
“That is my affair,” said Briisig. “I 
know a man,—that is Hilgendorff, of 
Letzleben, — who understands book-farm- 
ing, and who has already done well for his 
pupils. He had one fellow, who was be- 
side himself with poetry, which he used to 
write behind the shed; if he wanted to 
say that the sun was risen, he said, ‘ Au- 
rora had looked over the hedge,’ and when 
he would speak of a storm coming up, he 
said, ‘It glowed and towered up, in the 
west,’ and if he would say it drizzled, he 
said, ‘ Light drops distilled from heaven,’ 
—and for all that, he has made a useful 
man out of him. He must go to Hilgen- 


dorff.” 
.” said Kurz, “but I must speak 
with Hilgendorff; I shall tell him ——” 

“Tell him everything, father,” said 
Rudolph, embracing the old man, “but I 
have yet another petition.” 

“Ha, ha!” cried Kurz, “about your 
debts, I suppose; but don’t come near me 
with those to-day, I have enough of this 
clodhopper business, and I won’t pay 
them!” and he shoved his son away. 

“ And you shall not, father,” said Ru- 
dolph, drawing himself up proudly, and 
his whole bearing expressed such cheerful 
courage and such sure confidence, that all 
eyes were attracted towards him. “You 
shall not do it!” he cried, “I have incurred 
debts to-day, and I have given my word 
of honor, honestly to pay and discharge 
them, and I will do it, with my heart’s 
blood. I have made them here,” he ex- 
claimed, going up to Mining, who all 
this time, and through all this quarrel, had 
been lying on her sister’s shoulder, and 
who felt as if it were the beginning of the 
judgment day. “Here!” said te and 
laid Mining on his own breast. “If I am 
ever good for anything, you have this 
little girl here to thank for it,” and the 
tears started from his eyes, “my darling 
little bride.” 

“ Confounded rascal!” said Briisig, rub- 
bing his eyes, and he went back to the 
window, and drummed the Dessauer, for 
he was the only one who was not surprised 
at this announcement. The others stood 
there, confounded. 
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“Good Heavens!” cried Frau Niissler, 
“what is this ?” 

“What?” cried Jochen, “ Mining, did 
he say ?” 

“Good gracious, Jochen, don’t talk so 
much!” cried Frau Niissler, “ Mining, 
what is this, what does this mean ? ” 

But Mining lay on Rudolph’s breast, as 
white and still, as if she would never raise 
her head, or speak another word. Kurz 
had comprehended the matter at once, he 
had quickly ciphered out in his head a 
couple of examples in arithmetic, of which 
Jochen’s property furnished the principal 
items, and he found the result so satis- 
factory, that he began to dance again, 
this time, however, not like the Polish 
bears, but like a wild Indian executing a 
war-dance, and Briisig drummed the meas- 
ure. Rector Baldrian’s face was the one 
quiet point, in all this general excitement, 
for it looked as uncomprehensive as mine 
would, if I were poring over a Hebrew 
Bible. 

“What is this, what does this mean?” 
cried Frau Niissler again. sinking into a 
chair. “Both my two! Both my little 
girls in one and the same day! And you 
said,” turning upon Brisig, “that you 
would look after them!” 

“Frau Niissler,” said Briisig, “have I 
not looked after them, till all my bones 
were sore? But there is no harm done, 
so far as I can see. What do you say to 
it, Jochen ?” 

“T have nothing to say; my blessed 
mother always said: A candidate and a 
governess ‘4 

“ Jochen,” cried Frau Niissler, “ you will 
talk me dead, and you learned this very 
chattering from Rudolph, the rascal!” 

“ Blockhead!” exclaimed Kurz, dancing 
about the pair, “why didn’t you tell me 
that, in the first place? I would have 
forgiven you anything, on account of this 
little —this dear little danghter!” and he 
lifted up Mining’s head, and kissed her. 

“ Gracious heavens! ” cried Frau Niissler, 
“there is Kurz calling her his daughter, 
and kissing her, and his boy is nothing at 
all yet, and Mining is so inconsiderate ! ” 

“So?” said Brisig. “You mean be- 
cause she is the youngest? Now come 
here a minute, I want to speak to you 
privately, “and he led Frau Niissler into 
the corner, and the two looked attentively 
at the old spittoon, which stood there. 
“Frau Niissler,” said he, “what is right 
for one, must be reasonable for the other. 
You have given your blessing to Lining, 
why not to Mining? Yes, it is true, she 
is not so thoughtful, because she is the 
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youngest; but after all, Madame Niissler, 
the difference in years is so little, in a pair 
of twins, that it is scarcely to be regarded, 
and then — you must give your daughter 
to the presbyter, and how he will take 
care of her, the devil knows! we know 
nothing about the ways of the clergy, for 
you and Jochen and I have never studied 
theology; but the other, the duel-fighter, 
you see how he stands there, as if he could 
cut his way through the world—a con- 
founded rascal! well, you see with him, as 
a farmer, we shall have the advantage, for 
you and Habermann and I, and if the 
worst comes to the worst, Jochen himself, 
can look after him, and admonish him, and 
keep him in order. And you see, Frau 
Niissler, I always thought Jochen would 
improve with age; but does he improve ? 
No, he doesn’t improve, and it may be a 
real blessing for you to have this youth 
here, as a son-in-law, if he does well, for 
we are getting old, and when I close my 
eyes—well, [ shall last a little while 
longe*, perhaps — but it would be a great 
comfort to me to know that you had some 
one on hand, to look after you.” 

And the old fellow looked down fixedly 
into the spittoon, and Frau Niiasler threw 
her arm around his neck, and kissed him, 
for the first time in her life, and said in a 
quiet, friendly way ; “ Briasig, if you really 
think it right, then it cannot be against 
the will of God.” Many an arbor has 
witnessed a fresher, rosier, more glowing 
kiss, but the old spittoon would not ex- 
change with them. 

And Frau Niissler turned back, and 
went up to Rudolph, and said, “ Rudolph, 
I say nothing more but, In God’s name,” 
and she drew Mining to her arms, and 
reached after Lining, and laid the two 
little twins alternately upon her breast, as 
she had done years ago, and hope stood 
acain at her side, in her freshest, green 
wreath, as she had done years ago; yet it 
was quite different to day, from that other 
time. Then she had given the two little 
twins, now she would take them away; for 
hope is like the bee, she plunges into every 
flower, and extracts from each its honey. 

And Briisig went up and down the room, 
with great strides, and held his nose in 
the air, and snuffed about, and elevated 
his eyebrows, and turned out his little 
legs, with as much dignity and importance, 
as if he were the rightful father, who 
should give away the children, and had 
made up his mind to the sacrifice, and by 
him also stood a fair, womanly image, with 
a wreath, it was a wreath of moss and yel- 
low immortelles; but it harmonized well 
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with the still, sad eyes, and she took him 
softly by the hand, and led him again and 
ever again towards the mother and chil- 
dren, till he laid his hands on her head, 
and whispered in her ears, “ Be content, 
you shall have them still.” 

Rudolph had gone directly up to Gott- 
lieb, and offered him his hand: “ You are 
no longer angry with me, to-day, are you, 
Gottlieb?” and Gottlieb pressed his hand, 
saying, “How can you think so, dear 
brother? Forgiveness is the Christian’s 
duty.” And the rector coughed, as if he 
were preparing to deliver a brief oration, 
but Kurz caught hold of his coat, and 
begged him, for God’s sake, not to spoil 
the business—and then all at once, thé 
company became aware that Jochen was 
missing. Where was Jochen? 

“Good gracious!” cried Frau Niissler, 
“where is my Jochen?” 

“Good gracious! where is Jochen?” 
repeated one and another; but Briisig was 
the first who made any efforts to bring 
him back to his proper place; he ran out, 
and screamed out of the front door, across 
the court-yard, “Jochen!” and ran back 
again, and screamed through the garden, 
“Jochen!” and, as he came back through 
the kitchen, he saw a fiery face puffing 
and blowing at the coals, under a great 
copper kettle, and that was Jochen’s face. 

he feeling had come over him, that he 
ought to do something, in honor of such 
a special occasion, and his heart became 
so warm, that five and twenty degrees 
(Reaumur) in the shade seemed too cool 
for him, and since he wanted to bring his 
outside into harmony with his inside, and 
could think of nothing more suitable to a 
family festival, he decided upon punch, 
and was brewing it in the most energetic 
manner. Brisig assisted, and undertook 
the tasting, and they came back finally, 
bearing in Frau Niissler’s largest soup-tu- 
reen, both fiery as a pair of dragons guard- 
ing a treasure, and Jochen placed it on 
the table, with the single word, “ There!” 
and Brisig said to the little twin-apples, 
“Go to your father, and thank him; your 
father thinks of everybody.” 

As the old fellows gathered about the 
punch-bowl, and the young people had 
something else to think about, Frau Niiss- 
ler stole quietly out of the room; she 
wished to talk over the matter with an 
older friend than Briisig. 

The little twin-apples were hidden in 
the green arbor of their happy future; only 
as Uncle Brasig’s playful jests blew aside 
the green leaves, their blushing faces were 
revealed. 
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“Yes,” said he to Gottlieb, “there are 
all sorts of people in the world, and wicked 
Pietists among them. You wanted to con- 
vert me, take care I don’t convert you; I 
shall convert you by means of Lining.” 
And as Gottlieb was about to reply, he 
stood up, and gave him his hand in the 
heartiest manner, “ Well, never mind, you 
will have fire enough yet, and if you are 
the village pastor, I shall get on well with 
you, and we shall be good friends.” 

And to Rudolph, he said, “Just wait! 
You have caught my tench out of the pool, 
you rascal, but Hilgendorff will make you 
face the music,” and he went up to his 

oung fishing-comrade and whispered in 

is ear: “It is not so bad! You must 
always think of Mining, with every bushel 
of corn you measure out, and when you 
are out in the spring, in a stiff east wind, 
with a dozen laborers, and the old loam- 
dust flies in your nose, and sticks there, as 
if a swallow had built her nest in your 
head, and the sun looks out through the 
dust, as round and red as a copper-kettle, 
then you must think that is Mining’s face, 
looking down on you. Isn’t it so, my little 
godchild ?” 

Meanwhile the rector had drank three 
glasses of punch, one to the health of each 
betrothed pair, and one to the health of 
the company, and he would allow himself 
no longer to be hindered, even by Kurz, 
from resuming his interrupted speech. He 
began with the introduction to the introduc- 
tion. He stood up, reached after a tea-spoon 
and after the sugar-tongs, which had been 
on the table since coffee was served, 
coughed a couple of times, as a sign that 
he was ready to begin, and when he was 
aware that all were looking at him, and 
Jochen had folded his hands, he first looked 
very thoughtfully, now at the spoon, and 
then at the tongs. All at once, he thrust 
the spoon right under Brisig’s nose, as if 
Briisig had stolen it, and must be convicted 
of the act: “ Do you know that?” 

“ Yes,” said Briisig, “ what of it?” Then 
he held the sugar-tongs before Kurz’s eyes, 
and asked if he knew it. 

Kurz knew it, it was Jochen’s. 

“ Yes,” he began ; “ you know them ; that 
is, you have a sensible perception of them, 
you know how to distinguish them from 
other objects by color, shape, and bright- 
ness; but the moral conception, which I 
connect with them, you do not know.” 

He looked around, as if he expected 
some one to contradict him; but they were 
all silent. 

“ No, you do not know it! I must com- 
municate and explain it to you. See, how 
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long will it be before the careful housewife 
of this family will come and take spoon 
and tongs, and put these, which are now 
visibly divided, lying here on the table, 
into one common tea-caddy, where they 
will rest together ; in thousands of houses 
they rest together in one tea-caddy, and 
for a thousand years, they rest together in 
one tea-caddy. It is a custom honored for 
ages, that what belongs together should 


{not be separated. And Adam ”— here he 


held up the sugar-tongs—“and Eve” 
—then he held up the tea-spoon— “be- 
longed together, for they were created for 
each other,” — here he held them both up 
—“and the Lord himself put them to- 
gether in the tea-caddy of Paradise. And 
what did Noah do? He built himself an 
ark, a tea-caddy,—if you will, my be- 
loved, — and he called the males and fe- 
males, and they followed his call,” — here 
he marched the sugar-tongs over the table, 
alternately pinching them together and 
letting them loose again, and shoved 
the tea-spoon after them — “and they 
went ——” 

“ Come in!” cried Brisig, for somebody 
knocked at the door, and in walked Fritz 
Triddelsitz. “Herr Habermann’s compli- 
ments to Herr Niissler, and would he lend 
him a pair of rape-sifters, as they were 
ready to begin harvesting.” This made a 
little disturbance, but the rector remained 
standing at his post. 

“Yes,” said Jochen, he would do so; 
and Fritz perceiving by the odor of the 
punch, and the rector’s state of prepara- 
tion, — which he knew well in of old, 
since he had many a time made his shoul- 
ders black and blue,—that there was 
something unusual in progress, crossed the 
room on tiptoe, and sat down, and Jochen 
said, “Mining, help Triddelsitz.” Fritz 


drank, and the rector waited. 


“Begin again at the beginning,” said 
Briisig, “else Triddelsitz cannot under- 
stand it.” 

“We were speaking, then,” began the 
rector —— 

“ About the sugar-tongs and the tea- . 
spoon,” cried Kurz, wickedly, “and that 
they belonged in the tea-caddy,” and he 
snatched the silver out of his hand and put 
it into the caddy, saying, “ There, now the 
males and females are in Noah’s ark, and I 
think ours will get in there too. You 
must know, Triddelsitz, we are celebrating 
a double betrothal here, to-day, and that 
is the principal thing; the rector’s sermon 
is only the fringe about the garment. 
What is Habermann doing? ” 

“ Oh, thank you,” said Fritz, “he is very 
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well,” and he stood up, and offered his con- 
gratulations to the two couples, on their 
betrothal, in suitable terms enough, and 
yet with rather a condescending manner, 
as if it were merely a birthday, and the 
little twin-apples were betrothed every 
year. The rector stood waiting, all this 
time. 

“ Lining, help uncle rector,” said Jochen. 

She did so, and the rector drank; but, 
instead of diverting his attention, the 
punch moved and stirred and poked about 
among the thoughts which he had collect- 
ed for his speech, and there was a great 
commotion in his brain, and every idea 
wanted to take the lead, but they were 
constantly pushed back by one after an- 
other of the company, now Jochen, now 
Kurz, and now Fritz, and as he was at 
last bringing forward his heavy artillery 
of “reflections on marriage,” Briisig ob- 
served, in the most innocent way, “ You 
have been very happy, then, in the mar- 
ried state, Herr Rector ?” 

He seated himself, with a deep sigh, and 
to this day, no one knows whether it was 
over his marriage or his speech. [incline to 
think the !atter, for I hold it easier to re- 
sign a happy marriage than a happy 
speech. 

It was now evening, and the rector, 
Kurz, and Triddelsitz took leave; Rudolph 
also was to go with them, for Briisig 
and Frau Niissler had both given their 
opinion that he should get into the traces 
immediately, for his new business, and not 
loaf about any longer. Jochen and Bri- 
sig accompanied the others a little way. 

“How does your new master get on, 
Triddelsitz ?” inquired Briisig. 

“Thank you, Herr Inspector, he is quite 
remarkable, he made a speech to the la- 
borers this morning, as one might say, 
extempore.” 

“What!” exclaimed Kurz, “does he 
make speeches too?” 

“ What had he to speak about ?” asked 
Brisig. 

“ What did he make ?” asked Jochen. 

“ A speech,” said Triddelsitz. 

“TI thought he was going to be a farm- 
er,” said Jochen. 

“ Why, yes,” said Triddelsitz ; “ but can- 
not a farmer make a speech ?” 

That was too much for Jochen; a farm- 
er make a speech? such a thing had 
never occurred to him before; he did not 
say another word during the whole even- 
ing, until, just before he fell asleep, he 
uttered his ultimate conclusion: “That 
must be a confounded smart fellow!” 

Brisig did not give up so easily. “ What 





had he to speak about?” said he again. 
“If there was anything to be done about 
the laborers, there is Habermann!” 

“Herr Inspector,” said the rector, fall- 
ing in, “a good speech is always in place. 
Cicero ——” 

“Who was this Cicero?” 

“ The greatest orator of antiquity.” 

“Eh, I didn’t ask about that; I mean, 
what was his business; was he a farmer, 
or a shopkeeper, or was he appointed a 
magistrate, or was he a doctor, or what 
was he?” 

“T have told you, he was the greatest 
orator of antiquity.” 

“ Oh, antiquity here, antiquity there! if 
he was nothing else —I cannot bear those 
old gabblers, a man should do something. 
Let me tell you, Rudolph, don’t be an 
orator, you may fish, for all me, it is all 
one, perch or carp,— but this speaking is 
as if you should go fishing in awell. And 
now, good night! Come Jochen!” 

With that, they went off, and Fritz 
struck off to the right, across the Pumpel- 
hagen fields, with a medley of thoughts in 
his head. 

The old fellow was not envious, but it 
went against the grain that his two school- 
mates in Rahnstadt should each have a 
bride, while as yet he had none. But he 
knew how to comfort himself. No, said 
he, he would not thank any one for such 
a bride as they had got; he could have 
had either of the little twins, but he 
wouldn’t take them. Louise Habermann, 
too, might go to Jericho, for him. He 
would not be a fool, to pick the first good 
plum, for the first plums were always 
wormy ; he would wait till they were all 
properly ripe, and then he could take his 
choice from the upper or the lower 
branches; and, meanwhile, all the little 
maidens who ran about the world on their 
pretty feet belonged to him, and then he 
was going to have a horse, and the very 
next day he would go and buy the Whale- 
bone mare of Gust Prebberow. 


CHAPTER XX. 


A coupe of weeks had passed, which 
Axel, instead of acquainting himself with 
his fields, and the management of his 
estate, spent, for the most part, with 
Flegel, the wheel-wright, in his work shop. 
The model of his new machine had arrived, 
which was to plough, harrow, and break 
clods, all at the same time, and he must set 
it at work, for himself and for the world. 
Letters and accounts, and other business 
in the way of writing, incident to a large 
estate, must naturally be postponed; and 
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when he came into the house to dinner or 
supper, he had an important air, as if he 
must show his young wife what progress 
he was making in husbandry. And whois 
more credulous than a young wife? a 
bride, perhaps? Oh, no! a bride is un- 
certain, she is feeling and inquiring round, 
she wishes to learn to know the man she 
loves; but when she believes that she has 
learned to know him, and has given him 
her hand for life, then she becomes secure, 
and follows him blindly, until the bandage 
is forcibly torn from her eyes, and even 
then, she turns away, and strives not to 
see, and thinks it her duty not to believe 
what she cannot help seeing. It was noth- 
ing wicked which he concealed from her, 
it was merely follies, and he himself be- 
lieved that in future he should be active 
and diligent; but it was a pity that he did 
not understand, and she did not under- 
stand; for, with all her clear eyes and her 
clear head, she had no idea but it was the 
same with him as with herself, who went 
about looking into kitchen and cellar, into 
milk-house and butter-room, learning how 
to take the charge of the housekeeping 
into her own hands. 

But everything has its time, and old 
Kopf, the shepherd, used to say, “On the 
ninth day, puppies got their eyes open.” 
She was walking one day, towards evening 
in the garden, under the shade of the high 
enclosure which separated it from that 
part of the farm-yard, where the work-shop 
was situated; and, as she went thought- 
fully up and down, she heard, on the other 
side of the fence, a scolding and disputing, 
as if two people were having a quarrel: 
“So? That doesn’t suit you? Do you 
think it suits me? Rascal, what lies in 
my way? What are you doing here? I 
would like ” Bang! went something 
against the door. She became curious, 
and peeped through the fence; but saw 
only one man, that was the old wheel- 
wright, Fritz Flegel, and there was no- 
body with him, at the moment, and he was 
carrying on the scolding and arguing with 
his tools and his work. Such a passion in 
a person entirely alone is very amusing, 
and the young Frau looked on, with laugh- 
ing eyes as the old man went on cursing 
and scolding: “ The devil take you, for all 
me! shall I go crazy over you?” bang! 
bang! he threw his tools about the shop, 
and through the half-open door, and then 
thrust his hands into his hair, and tossed it 
about his head. Then he stood still again, 
staring down at the ground. “Infamous 
creature! making me so much trouble and 
misery !” 








“Good evening, Father!” said another 
voice, and Kegel, the day-laborer, came in, 
and stood leaning on his shovel, “ what are 
you working here for? it is evening.” 

“ Working, do you say? Here is some- 
thing to work at! Say to torment one, 
rather. What? Do you call that a model? 
I can work very well after a model, but 
the devil himself couldn’t work after such 
a model as that.” 

“Ts that the same old beast, you had be- 
gun on, the other day?” 

“ What else should it be? You may ask 
me next summer, if it is finished!” 

“He must have a clever head, though, 
to think out such things as that.” 

“So? Do you think so? let me tell you 
any blockhead can think out things, but 
the difficulty is to make them. You see, 
there are three sorts of people in the 
world; one understands things, but can- 
not make them, and the second can make 
them, but don’t understand them, and the 
third can neither make nor understand, 
and he belongs to the last class,” — here 
he threw a wedge against the door,— “and 
that is why he torments a fellow so!” 

“Yes, Father, that is so, he doesn’t un- 
derstand. You know, he said we were to 
go straight to him, if we wanted anything ; 
well I went to him, and told him about the 
poeetnt how I wanted some more, and 

e said he knew nothing about such mat- 
ters, he would speak to our old man about 
it. If he comes to him, I may wait long 
enough, for he knows that I let the hoe- 
ing go by.” 

“ The old man for me! he stands by his 
word; he says to me, Flegel, cut me out a 
er and I do it, and he says, 

legel, the wheels must have new felloes, 
and I put them on, and I have nothing to 
worry about; but with him! You will 
see, neighbor, he will lie in the nettles, and 
we shall lie in the nettles too.” 

“That is so,” said Kegel, “my potato- 
patch lies in the nettles, already.” 

“Yes,” said Flegel, shutting the door, 
and pulling on his jacket, “ but it serves 
you right! If you have no potatoes it is 
your own fault, because you did not hoe 
them ; and if the inspector should give you 
more land, it would not help you.” 

« That is true,” said Kegel shouldering 
his spade, and going off with Flegel, “it 
wouldn’t help, especially towards filling 
the children’s mouths, yet I might help 
myself by means of it.” 

People say, and it is true, that praise 
from the mouth of a child, or the humblest 
person, is pleasing to the wisest and most 
distinguished ; but it is just a3 true that a 
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hard judgment, from the same insignificant 
source, is painful, and especially painful 
when it concerns one whom we hold dear. 
And what had happened? It was only the 
gossip of laborers, such as often occurs 
among ignorant people; but the smile had 
gone from the young wife’s eyes, and a 
look of vexation found place there. Her 
husband’s insight, and his good will to 
carry out what he had promised in his 
speech, were called in question, and it all 
came from this, that he had not grown up 
to the business he had undertaken. 

She was out of humor, when she came in 
to supper, and he was gay, so that their 
moods were discordant. 

“ So, dear Frida,” said he, “now we are 
comfortably settled, I think it is time for 
us to make our visits in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

“Yes, Axel, but to whom ? ” 

“ Well, I think first our nearest neigh- 
bors.” 

“ Our Pastor, first of all.” 

“ Why yes, there, too,— later.” 

“Who else is there, in the neighbor- 
hood?” asked the young wife, reckoning 
over as if thinking aloud, “the landlord 
Pomuchelskopp, and the piichter* Niiss- 


“Dear Frida,” said Axel, looking more 
serious, “you must be jesting about the 
pichter Niissler, we can have no inter- 
course with piichter people.” 

“T do not agree with you,” said Frida, 
quietly, “I look more at the man, than at 
his rank. It may not be the same here, as 
with us, in Prussia; but in my father’s 
house, we were intimate with several 

iichter families, why not here? Frau 
Niissler seems to be a very nice woman.” 

“My inspector’s sister. I cannot visit 
her; it would not be suitable.” 

“ But the landlord Pomuchelskopp ? ” 

“ Of course; the man is a proprietor, is 
wealthy, is a deputy, as well as myself —” 

“ And is notorious, in the whole region, 
and his wife yet more so. No, Axel, I 
shall not visit there.” 

“ My dear child ——” 

“No, Axel. If the pichter Niissler had 
bought the Gurlitz estate, would he be an- 
other person, and would you visit him?” 

“That has nothing to do with the case. 
I os not visit the piichter,” said Axel, 
angrily. 

“ Nor I the landlord, I have an aversion 
to the family,” said Frida, putting down 
her trump, also. 

“Frida!” begged Axel. 


* A Pachter is one who rents a farm. 
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“No, Axel,” said she, decidedly, “I will 
go with you to Gurlitz, to-morrow, but I 
shall stop at the Pastor’s.” 

That was the conclusion; there was no 
quarrel about it, but each remained fixed 
in the same decision. How readily and 
gladly would she have yielded, if she had 
not sat down to supper with the uneasy 
feeling that Axel was lacking in insight to 
understand a business, and in firmness to 
carry it out; and how readily and gladly 
would Axel have yielded, and stayed away 
from Pomuchelskopp’s, if it had not been 
always in his mind that Pomuchelskopp 
was a rich man, and he must keep on good 
terms with him, because he might be use- 
ful; how readily and gladly he would 
have called at the Niisslers’, but for the 
foolish opinions he had imbibed, in his 
regiment. 

ut it was done; and could not be un- 
done, the first beginning of discord had 
entered the house, and the door stood half- 
open for the rest to follow; for discord is 
like one of those dragon’s tails that chil- 
dren play with, there is a long thread, and 
bit after bit is fastened to it, and though 
each bit is a mere nothing, it makes a 
great bunch, when it is rolled up in a heap, 
and it is hard to disentangle, for there is 
neither beginning nor end to be found. 

The next afternoon they walked over to 
Gurlitz;—in that, Axel had yielded to 
Frida, who preferred walking to riding, — 
and Axel took his wife to the door of the 
parsonage, and promised to call for her; 
he himself went to the court. 

The Pomuchelskopps were just taking 
coffee, and Philipping and Nanting and 
the other little ones were playing their 
tricks, and standing about the table, like 
colts at the rack, and dipping biscuits in 
the chicory-coffee, and smearing their 
faces, and dabbling with fingers and tea 
spoons in the cups, after the soaked bis- 
cuit, and writing their beautiful name, 
“ Pomuchelskopp,” in the spilt coffee and 
milk, all over the table, and shoving and 
pushing each other, and then looking up 
innocently at their mother, as if they were 
not the culprits; for Hiinning, in her 
every-day black gown, sat with them at 
the table, and kept order. 

It was a charming family picture, full 
of domestic happiness, biscuits and chicory ; 
and Pomuchelskopp lay in the corner of 
the sofa, and smoked his pipe. He had 
finished his coffee, for father was served 
first, with pure coffee, out of a special 
coffee-pot; but it was a cheat, after all, 
for Malchen and Salchen, who took turns 
in making the coffee, always drank off the 
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first drawing from father’s, and filled it up 
with chicory, out of the family pot. He 
sat in his sofa corner, with his left leg 
thrown over the right, quite in accordance 
with Duke Adolph von Klewe’s direction : 
“A judge should sit for judgment in this 
manner, with the left leg thrown over the 
right,” etc, and if he was not a judge, he 
was something more important, at this 
very moment he was a law-maker, and 
thinking about. the Landtag, (assembly 
of deputies,) which he had positively de- 
cided to attend next year. 

“ Hinning,” said he, “next year, I am 
going to the Landtag.” 

“So?” said the old woman, “have you 
no other way to spend your money ?” 

“My Kliicking, it is expected of me; 
I must show myself, and it will not be 
very expensive. The Landtag is held 
quite near us next year, at Malchen, and 
if I take a basket with me ” 

“So? and I shall go round in your 
boots meantime, wading through the deep 
mud in the farm-yard, to look after the 
threshers ? ” 

“My Kliicking, Gustaving is here for 
that, and if I am needed I can be here 
again, at any time.” 

“ But, father,” said Malchen, who was 
the only one of the family who ever looked 
into the Rostock “Times,” and for that 
reason, and because she always knew 
where the Grand Duke and the Frau 
Grand Duchess were, at the time being, 
considered herself to have a great taste 
for politics, for Pomuchelskopp read only 
the prices current, and the rate of ex- 
change, —“ but, father, if something im- 
portant should come up, for instance about 
the red cloak, whether you burgher-pro- 
prietors may also wear red cloaks, or 
about the convent question, then you 
couldn’t get away.” 

For she possibly had a feeling, that the 
convent question might become her ques- 
tion. 

“Now, you do not really think,” said 
Pomuchelskopp, going up and down the 
room with great strides, “that your father 
would make himself so common, and run 
in the same groove with all the burgher 
ae ce ape and vote with them, and neg- 

ect his affairs at home? No, if anything 
is wanted here, you must write, and I will 
come, and if I want the red cloak, I know 
a better way to get it—let every man 
look out for himself— and it is more hon- 
orable for me, if I get it alone, and not 
with trumpery iandlenie, who have per- 
haps a couple of thousand thalers, and 
when I come back sometime, and say, 
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Malchen, I alone have got it! then you 
may be proud of your father;” and with 
that he stalked about the room, and puffed 
tobacco in the eyes of his innocent chil- 
dren, till they looked like trumpeting 
angels in the clouds, who needed only a 
mouth-piece, with which to trumpet his 
future glory. 

“Kopp, are you going daft?” inquired 
his loving wife. 

“Let me alone, Hinning! Always 
noble! Tell me who you go with, and I 
will tell you who you are. I agree with 
the nobility ——” 

“T should think you had got snubbing 
enough from tke nobility.” 

“ Hiinning,” began Pomuschelskopp, but 
went no further, for Salchen, who sat by 
the window, sewing, sprang up: “Good 
heavens! there comes the Herr von Ram- 
bow into the yard.” 

“ Hiinning,” said Pomuchelskopp once 
more, and there was great reproof in his 
expressive eyes, “do you see the nobleman 
come: to me. But now, out with you! 
Out!” and he hunted his offspring out of 
the room. “ Malchen, take the coffee 
things away! Salchen, a wiping cloth! 
And Hanning,” folding his hands in sup- 
plication, “now go and put on another 
dress!” 

“What?” said she, “do I go to him, or 
does he come tome? Iam good enough 
for him, as he finds me.” 

“ Hinning,” begged Pomuchelskopp, ab- 
jectly, “I beseech you! you will spoil the 
whole thing with your black morning 
dress.” 

“Muchel, are you a perfect idiot ?” she 
asked, not stirring from her seat, “ Do you 
think he comes on your account, or on 
mine, either? He comes because he wishes 
to make use of us, and, for such a beggar, 
the old sacque is good enough.” 

Muchel still petitioned,—vainly. Mal- 
chen and Salchen whisked out of the room, 
to dress themselves up a little,—the old 
woman sat there, stiff as a stake. 

Axel came in, and greeted the pair, and 
the old black sacque received as much at- 
tention as the green checked trousers, for 
the young Herr knew how to turn his good 
manners to account, at the right time, so 
that Pomuchelskopp was quite carried 
away with the friendliness and gracious- 
ness of the young nobleman, and Hiinning 
became so cheerful and affectionate that 
she called her dear husband “ Poking;” 
yes, even the old every-day black gown 
grew so ashamed of its own shabbiness, 
in this sunshine of courtesy, that even to 
Frau Pomuchelskopp’s eyes, it looked quite 
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rusty. And now Salchen came in, as if 
she had forgotten something, and then 
Malchen came in, as if she had something 
to attend to, and Pomuchelskopp intro- 
duced them, and the courteous conversa- 
tion took an artistic turn, over Salchen’s 
embroidery, and again a political, as Mal- 
chen happened to take up the Rostock 
“Times.” And Philipping came in, and 
placed himself in the corner, behind his 
mother, and Naeting came in, and stood 
by Philipping, and the other little ones all 
came in, one after another, and crowded 
up beside them, till Hanning looked like 
our old black hen, with all her chickens 
huddled about her, when a hawk is in the 
air. And when mother took the key of 
the linen-closet out of the basket, and 
went out,—for, she said to herself, one 
must do something in return for so much 
courtesy, —the whole brood followed her, 
for in that linen-closet were kept the cook- 
ies, which Hiiuning always kept on hand, 
and baked fresh, twice a year. And these 
cookies were always very fine, only they 
acquired, in course of time, rather a soapy 
taste, as they took the flavor from the 
linen; but that didn’t hurt them for the 
children, they were not fastidious, and had 
always been accustomed to the flavor, and 
if Axel had not been listening to Pomuchel- 
skopp, he must have heard the begging and 
whining outside ; “ Mother, me!” “ Mother, 
me too!” But Pomuchelskopp had taken 
possession of him, and was endeavoring to 
inspire him with a good opinion of himself 
and his family. 

“You see, Herr von Rambow,” said he, 
“ you find here an extremely simple family, 
I am very simple, my wife—~” here he 
looked round to see if Htinning were pres- 
ent —“is extremely simple, as you have 
seen; my daughters, my other children, 
have been brought up very simply. We 
make no pretensions, we merely live by 
ourselves, in a happy family-circle. Every 
society does not suit us, thank God, we are 
sufficient to ourselves; but,” he added, 
putting on a venerable patriarchal expres- 
sion, “every one must pull his own rope, 
each has his particular occupation, which 
he must attend to, — must, I say, when he 
has once undertaken it, and then the bless- 
ing of God will not be wanting.” 

Axel said, courteously, he believed that 
must be an excellent arrangement. 

“Yes,” said Pomuchelskopp, catchin 
hold of Philipping, who had his mouth ful 
of eight and ninety per cent cooky, and 
two per cent fresh soap, and presenting him 
to the young Herr: “ Make your compli- 
ments, Philipping! You see this little fel- 
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low, he looks after the eggs, that is to say, 
when the hens lay astray ; for every dozen 
eggs, he gets a ahilling, and the money 
goes into his saving’s box. Philipping, how 
— have you collected, already, my little 
son?” 

“ Seven thalers, and forty-three shil- 
lings,”* said Philipping. 

“ You see, my boy,” said Pomuchelskopp, 
patting his child on the head, “ the blessin 
of God always accompanies industry ; an 
so,” turning again to Axel, “ Nanting has 
old iron, nails, horse-shoes, etc., he gets paid 
for it by the pound, and Marring and Hein- 
ing and Stffing have the apples and pears 
and plums, that is, the wind falls; to be 
sure, they are mostly unripe, but no mat- 
ter, the city people buy them. So you see, 
Herr von Rambow, each one of my children 
has his own apartment.” 

Axel laughed in his sleeve a little, at this 
conclusion, and Malchen and Salchen looked 
at each other, and laughed secretly over 
their father’s blunder, for Pomuchelskopp 
slipped occasionally, as well as Brisig ; but 
there was a great difference between the 
two. Brisig knew very well that he made 
queer work of foreign words, but he had 
fallen into the habit of using them, and 
could not leave off, it pleased ‘him, and in- 
jured nobody else; but Pomuchelskopp 
meant to ornament his language with them, 
and when he found that he had said some- 
thing ludicrous, he was out of humor. 
When he saw his daughters laughing to- 
gether, he knew this was the case, and it 
was fortunate that his Hinning came in, 
just then, with a bottle of wine, and a 
plate of cookies, and, to his joy, without 
her black sacque, in a yellow silk gown, 
and with a stately cap on her head. 

“Hinning,” said Pomuchelskopp, “ not 
that wine! When we have such a highly 
honored guest, let us offer him the best we 
have!” 

“ Order it yourself, then,” said the old 
woman, curtly. He did so, and then re- 
sumed the thread of his discourse : 

“ Yes, and my two eldest daughters have 
also each ber peculiar province. Salchen 
is all for art, with her embroidery and 
piano-playing, and Malchen cares more for 
the newspapers and politics.” Axel pro- 
fessed to be astonished at Malchen’s taking 
pleasure in such things, which ladies usu- 
ally cared nothing about, and Malchen re- 
plied, somebody must trouble themselves 
about such things, for father wouldn’t, and 
now he was a deputy, he ought to know 


* A Mecklenburg Schilling is equal to an Eng- 
lish penny. 
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what was going to be done at the Landtag, 
adding that, just as Herr von Rambow 
came in, they were saying that father must 
go to the Landtag next year.” 

“Yes, Herr von Rambow,” said Muchel, 
“T am going, for once; not on account of 
the business which my burgher colleagues 
are moving about, that does not concern 
me, and I know the difference between no- 
bles and burghers, very well; no! I am 
only going for once, to show people who I 
am ” 


Axel then asked, for sake of saying 
something, if Pomuchelskopp had any in- 
tercourse with the people in the neighbor- 
hood. 

“ With which of them?” asked Pomu- 
chelskopp. “ With the farmer at Rexow? 
He is a blockhead. With the inspector? 
He does not suit me. And there is no- 
body else about here.” 

“Then you don’t associate with the 
Pastor ? 

“No, not with him either. He has be- 
haved in such a manner from the first, 
that I would have nothing to do with him; 
he has intercourse with people who do not 
suit me, and he has adopted the daughter 
of your inspector, Habermann, and I 
should be sorry for my daughters to have 
any acquaintance with her. 

“T thought she was avery worthy girl,” 
said Axel. 

“Oh, yes, I dare say,” said Pomuchels- 
wee 5 “IT don’t want to say anything 
bad of the girl— you see, Herr von Ram- 
bow, I am a simple old man,— but I knew 
Habermann long ago, I will not say that 
he cheated me at that time, but—no! I 
have not been pleased at the way and the 
manner in which she and the young Herr 
von Rambow have been brought together. 
by her own father, and the parsonage peo- 

eg 
Ne With my cousin Franz?” asked Axel. 

“Is his name Franz? I mean the one 
who was studying here, with Habermann. 
I don’t know him, he never came to my 
cong But I liked what I heard about 

m.” 

“He is always writing to her,” said 
Hanning. 

“No, mother,” said Malchen, “you 
mustn’t say that, his letters are always to 
the Pastor. Our post-boy always brings 
the Pastor’s letters with ours,” she ex- 
plained to Axel. 

“That is all the same,” said Hiinning, 
“T beat the sack, but I mean it for the 
donkey.” 

“This is the first I have heard of the 
matter,” said Axel, looking annoyed. 
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“Yes!” said Pomuchelskopp, “the 
whole region knows it. Under the pre- 
tence of visiting her father and your sis- 
ters, she was always running after him, 
and when something came between them 
once, Habermann and the parsonage peo- 
ple soon made it right again.” 

“No, father,” said Salchen, “old Brisig 
was the chief canal, he was always 
fetching and carrying.” 

“Who is this old Briisig ?” asked Axel, 
now really irritated. 

“ He is an old beggar!” cried Hinning. 

“ That he is,” said Pomuchelskopp, puff- 
ing himself up, “he has got a little pen- 
sion from the Re Count, and now he has 
nothing better to do than to run from one 
to another, and tell tales of people; and 
then he is besides “4 

“ No, father,” interrupted Malchen, “let 
me tell that. Herr von Rambow, the old 
fellow is a democrat, an out and out dem- 
o-crat !” 

“ That he is,” continued Pomuchelskopp, 
“and I shouldn’t wonder if he was an in- 
cendiary as well.” 

And this good-for-nothing subject had 
sat at Axel’s own table, and whose fault 
was it? Habermann’s. These communi- 
cations having sufficiently heated the 
young gentleman’s blood, and the cookies 
not being very tempting, he took leave and 
Pomuchelskopp went with him across the 
yard, to the gate. 

“Is that really true, about my cousin ?” 
asked Axel, as they went out together. 

“Herr von Rambow,” said Pomuchels- 
kopp, “I am a simple old man, and at my 
age, one does not trouble himself about 
such stories. I merely tell you what peo- 
ple say.” 

“It can be only a passing fancy; ‘out 
of sight, out of mind.’” 

“TI don’t believe that,” said Pomuchels- 
kopp, very seriously; “so far as I know 
Habermann, he is a crafty old serpent, 
who always keeps a definite end in view. 
Your Herr Cousin is caught.” 

“The boy must be crazy,” said Axel, 
“but he will be obliged to listen to reason. 
Farewell, Herr Neighbor! I thank you for 
your company so far, and hope to see you 
soon. Adieu!” and with that he turned 
towards the right, into the street. 

“Begging your pardon,” called Pomu- 
chelskopp after him, “you are going the 
wrong way; you turn to the left to go to 
Pumpelhagen.” 

“T know it,” said Axel, “I am going to 
the Pastor’s, to call for my wife. Adieu!” 

“ Ah,” said Pomuchelskopp, going back 
across the yard, “this is very nice, this is 
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very pretty! For the young Herr, I am 
ood enough; but for the gracious lady ? 
Yhildren!” cried he, as he entered the 
door, “the gracious lady is at the Herr 
Pastor’s, we are not good enough for her.” 

“ That pleases me, uncommonly, Poking,” 
said the old woman, “that the nobleman 
has put such a fine pair of leather specta- 
cles on you.” 

“Ts it possible ! ” exclaimed Salchen. 

“ Possible indeed!” said her father, “it 
is certain ;” and he gave Nanting and Phil- 
ipping, who were running about, the re- 
mainder of the cookies, one apiece: “ Out 
with you, baggages!” and he threw him- 
self into the sofa corner, and struck at the 
flies ; and the old woman teased him with 
invidious remarks about distinguished ac- 
quaintances, and beggars, and the nobility, 
and said, “ Salchen, take that bottle of 
costly wine back to the cellar; there is 
some in it still, father can treat some 
highly honored friend with it.” And after 
a while she called, “ Father, come here to 
the window! See, there goes your distin- 
guished friend, with his gracious lady — 
the foolish fellow! and who have they 
with them? Your incendiary, that old 
Brisig!” 

It was really so: Briasig was walking 
with the pair, towards Pumpelhagen, and 
it did not trouble him in the least that 
Axel turned a cold shoulder on him, and 
gave him very short answers, for he was 
taking his delight in the gracious lady, 
whom he had met at the Pastor’s, and 
whom he had found still more pleasing to- 
day than at the dinner. 

And she might well have pleased him, 
or have pleased any body, as she came in, 
so friendly and confiding, to the Frau Pas- 
tor’s parlor, where he sat with the old 
Herr Pastor, who was lying half sick upon 
the sofa; as she held back the old gentle- 
man, who would have risen in honor of 
her visit, and, laying her two hands on the 
little Frau Pastorin’s shoulders, asked if 
she would be mother-confessor to one who 
was a stranger, and needed good advice, 
and then turned to Briisig, and shook 
hands with him as frankly, as if he were 
an old acquaintance. 
came in, and she greeted her also as an 
old acquaintance, but kept looking at her, 
as if there were something new to be read 
in her face, and grew thoughtful, as one 
who reads a beantiful book, and will not 
turn the leaf, until he fully comprehends 
it. 

The young Frau had many leaves to 
turn here, and upon every leaf stood some- 
thing lovely and intelligent; on the Pas- 


And then Louise! 
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tor’s side, stood experience, and friendli- 
ness and benevolence, and on the Frau 
Pastorin’s stood housewifery, and enjoy- 
ment of life, and the kindest disposition, 
crossed over each other, and on Louise’s 
stood modesty, and good sense, and pleas- 
ure at meeting a lady who bore that name 
which had become so dear to her; and on 
Brisig’s side, stood at first sight, only 
notes on the whole, but they belonged to 
the matter, and made it clearer, and the 
young Frau read these notes with as 
much pleasure as we sluggards used, for- 
merly, on the pons asinorum, or ad modum 
Minellii, in Cornelius Nepos. And it all 
harmonized together, so sweetly and inno- 
cently, and there was such love and joy- 
ousness, that the gracious young lady felt 
as if she stood among a group of pretty 
children, in a lovely garden, under cool 
shadows of old trees, dancing Kringel- 
kranz, and Louise stood in the ring, and 
reached her hand towards her, saying, 
Come, now you must release me! ” 

Into this lovely peace Axel came, full of 
annoyance at the story that had been 
trumpeted in his ears, and vexed at having’ 
to call for his wife among such people, a 
Briisig’s greeting, “ Good day, aw Lieu- 
tenant!” quite overflowed the measure of 
his good temper. He turned shortly to 
the Pastor, and made some indifferent re- 
mark about the weather, hut so coldly, 
that his manner struck like an icicle to the 
warm heart of his wife, and she sprang up, 
hastily, to take leave, that all this warm 
friendliness should not be chilled, as by a 
shower of hail in summer. 

They went, but Uncle Brisig went too, 
not at all disturbed by the young Herr’s 
discourtesy ; he had done nothing, and he 
had a good conscience, and withal he had 
a great opinion of his ability in entertain- 
ing people, and putting them in a good 
humour, when they were vexed. He 
limped along, therefore, by the young lieu- 
tenant, and talked to him of this and that, 
but did not succeed in changing the young 
Herr’s short and cutting replies to more 
friendly remarks. But as the young Herr 
stopped, where the church path joined the 
street, and asked him which way he would 
go, it shot through his head, for the first 
time, that the “confounded fool” might 
think he wished to force himself upon 
them. 

“Listen to me, Herr Lieutenant,” said 
he also standing still, “this strikes me as 
very strange. Perhaps you are ashamed 
tobe seen walking with me, in the public 
street? Then let me tell you, I was not 
going on your account, I was only going 
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with your honored, gracious lady wife, 
because she is friendly towards me. In 
future, I will not incommode you,” and, 
with a profound bow to the young lady, 
he started off across the rape-stubble, to 
Habermann, who was building a stack of 
rape-straw, near by. 

“ Axel,” said Frida, “why have you 
grieved that good-hearted old man?” 

“Your good-hearted old man is nothing 
but an old tattler and busybody.” 

“Do you really believe that? and do 
you think, if he were, our Habermann 
would be on such intimate terms with 
him ?” 

“ Why not, if he is useful to him?” 

The young wife looked at him half as- 
tonished, half grieved: “ Axel, what is the 
matter with you? You were always so 
friendly towards everybody, and trusted 
everybody, what has prejudiced you so 
against these people? against these, too, 
who have always been so friendly and 
honest towards us?” 

“Friendly? Why shouldn’t they? Iam 
the master of the estate. But honest? 
Time will show, and what I have heard to- 
day, does not agree very well with my 
conception of honesty.” 

“ What have you heard? From whom 
have you heard it?” asked Frida, quickly 
and meaningly. “Tell me, Axel! I am 
your wife.” 

“T have heard a good deal,” said Axel, 
in a derisive tone, “I have heard, that our 
Habermann, as you call him, has already 
been a bankrupt; and the best thing I 
heard about him was that he perverted 
the influence that he exercised as an in- 
structor, to fasten his daughter — with 
the help of the parsonage people and this 
old aaibdboem, whom I have just got rid 
of — to our cousin Franz, and ” —he added, 
angrily and spitefully, “the stupid dunce 
has let himself be caught!” 

Frida boiled over with indignation; by 
this detraction, not merely that poor child, 
Louise Habermann, but her whole sex was 
wounded to the heart, and put to shame; 
her eyes kindled, as she grasped Axel by 
arm, and made him stand still: “You 
have been in bad company, and have 

ielded to the most unworthy influences !” 

er hands loosed their hold, the anger 
passed, and a deep sadness came over her. 
“ Oh, Axel,” cried she, “ you used to be so 
good, how can such insinuations disturb 
your honest judgment ?” 

Axel was startled at the heat with 
which his wife took up the matter, he 
would gladly have taken back what he 
had said; but he had said it, and if he 
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should make light of it now, he would 
seem to himself like a credulous, easily 
prejudiced man, and he wished to seem a 
decided one, so he took nothing back, but 
said, “ Frida, what ails you? ere is no 
denying the matter. The whole region 
knows that our foolish cousin has entangled 
himself with this girl.” 

“If you will express this part of your 
news differently, if you say that your cous- 
in has fallen in love with this girl, I shall 
be glad to believe it, and your cousin, 
whom I do not yet know, will be so much 
the dearer to me.” 

“What? Shall my cousin, who has a 
large, independent fortune, marry the 
daughter of my inspector?” 

“That is the greatest advantage of a 
large, independent fortune for a young 
man, that he is free to choose; and, truly! 
he has not chosen unworthily.” 

“ And so I shall be connected with my 
inspector, in a sort of family relationship, 
and this old busybody, who has tied and 
twisted, and knotted the match, shall tri- 
umph? I will never, never consent to 
such a thing!” 

“See here!” cried Frida, “it is in this 
part of your news, that the lies and cal- 
umny are interwoven; how is it possible 
for you to believe such an unlikely accu- 
sation? How can you—to say nothing 
of this lovely, innocent girl —suspect 
such a simple, old man, such an affec- 
tionate father, who finds his own hap- 
menage only in that of his daughter, — 

Ow can you suspect the worthy Pastor 
and his kind-hearted wife, or this poor old 
man, who has just left us, feeling so 
grieved, and to whom, in his uprightness, 
many an inappropriate word may be par- 
doned,— how can you suspect these peo- 
ple, of making the darling of their hearts 
the object of a speculation!” 

“Oh, that is very easily understood,” 
said Axel, “they wanted to insure her 
happiness.” 

“Oh,” said Frida earnestly and sadly, 
“then we differ widely in our conception 
of happiness. One never obtains happi- 
ness in such ways.” 

“I was not speaking of my idea of 
happiness,” said Axel, surprised at the 
reproach, “I meant only what these peo- 
ple consider happiness.” 

“Do not deceive yourself in this, Axel, 
for God’s sake, do not deceive yourself!” 
A higher rank may afford one a wider 
range in social relations, but in more mod- 
est circumstances, on the other hand, love 
is more apt to be the controlling power, 
which is of far higher value than mere 
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worldly relations, — and which we must so 
often do without,” she added slowly, and 
wiped a tear from her eye, as she thought 
of her own youthful years, without a 
mother, brought up by her father alone, 
who could poorly sustain the style of 
living demanded by his rank, and con- 
soled himself, for his trouble and pains, 
in the amusements of country squires. 

They went home, and Axel was kind to 
her, in his good nature, and she took the 
kindness as it was meant, and they were 
again united, — at least to outward appear- 
ance,—for on the subject of discussion 
each retained his own opinion. 

Brisig had gone to Habermann, who 
was standing by the foundation of his 
straw-stack; he was angry, exceedingly 
angry; this must be Pomuchelskopp’s 
work ; and his irritation conld only be put 
out by a counter-irritation, he had a real 
hankering after a little farm-boy anger. 

“Good day, Karl,” said he, and pushing 
by Habermann, he bent his head, elevated 
his eyebrows, looked hard at the stack, 
and without raising himself up, stalked 
entirely round it. 

“Are you going to bake a pancake, 
here?” he asked his friend, when he had 
completed his journey, and placed himself 
saucily before him. 

“ Ah, don’t talk to me about it!” cried 
Habermann, out of humor, “I have vexed 
myself enough over it. I said yesterday 
to Triddlesitz he should lay the stack 
twenty paces through-measure, and he has 
laid it twenty paces half-measure, and, 
when I came out to-day, here stood this 
monster. Well, let it go; it is nothing 
but straw, even if it should get spoiled 
by the rain; but I cannot help being pro- 
voked to see such a pancake on my field.” 

“Yes, Karl, and your neighbor Po- 
muchelskopp will be cracking his jokes on 


“Let him! But what to do with my 
Triddelsitz, I don’t know. Since the time 
that the young Herr promised him a horse, 
he is of no mortal use.” 

“Try giving him a good flogging!” 

“ Ach, what good would that do? He 
can think of nothing but horses. He 
doesn’t consult me, now-a-days, but our 

oung Herr has advised him to get an 

nglish brood mare, and says he will buy 
the colts. And I sent him off this morn- 
ing, —he is not to be talked out of it, — 
to make an end of the matter, and gev 
his old mare.” 

“Gust Prebberow’s chestnut mare, the 
Whalebone mare?” 

* « Yes, that must be the one.” 
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“Splendid!” cried Briisig, “ Beautiful! 
And he will exercise about on this horse, 
when the Grand Duke enters Rahnstadt? 
Karl, you have a great treasure in your 
greyhound !” 

“Yes, Lord knows,” said Habermann, 
looking at his stack. 

“Tsay nothing of him as a farmer, Karl, 
I speak of him merely as a agreeable 
fellow, and if he agrees with his young 
master ——” 

“ Briisig, don’t speak of my master here, 
before the laborers.” 

“T agree with you there, Karl, it is not 
proper ; but come this way!” 

And when they had gone a little wa 
towards the street, he stood still, and otk, 
slowly and impressively, “ Karl, this young 
fellow thought it something to be ashamed 
of, to be seen walking with me on the 
highway. What do you say now? He 
gave me a Timothy, in the presence of his 
lovely wife ;” and he related the circum- 
stances. Habermann tried to talk him out 
of his anger, but did not wholly succeed, 
for Briisig was too much provoked. 
“Karl,” said he, “he has shot the arrow, 
in his stupidity, but it was pointed by 
Zamel Pomuchelskopp, for he had been 
calling there. And you may say what you 
will, Karl,—your young Herr is down- 
right stupid, and when you are hunted 
away, then I shall amuse myself coming 
over here, and place myself on the hill, 
where I can overlook the fields, and see 
what sort of performances your young 
Herr and your greyhound carry on to- 
gether.” 

“ Well,” said Habermann, “you can see 
one of them, at this moment. Just look 
round!” and he pointed down the road, 
near which they happened to be standing, 
behind a thorn-bush. Briisig looked, and 
stood stiff and stark with amazement, 
unable to utter a word; at last he said, 
“ Karl, your greyhound is cracked. Apoth- 
ecaries are often crackbrained, and it is 
natural their children should inherit it.” 

It really looked, as if Briisig were right. 
Fritz came riding up, on the famous horse, 
on a gentle trot. He had taken off his 
hat, and was swinging it violently in the 
air, and shouting with all his might, 
“ Hurrah! Hurrah!” and all this, entirely 
by himself; for he did not perceive the 
two behind the thorn-bush, until he had 
ridden up to them, and Habermann asked 
if he were clean out of his head. 

“They are nothing but lies,” said 
Fritz. 

“What are lies?” asked Habermann, 
sharply. 
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“That the mare cannot hear hurrahs,” 
and with that he began to cry “ Hurrah!” 
again. “You see,” and he sprang off the 
horse, and tied it to a willow, and going 
off a few steps, again cried “Hurrah!” 
“You see, she does not budge an inch. 
And you” — he turned to Brisig, who was 
half dead with laughter, “you told me so; 
but it isn’t true!” . 

“Yes,” said Briisig, shaking all over, 
“but it is true, though. What I said, 1 
say again: she cannot hear it, for the old 
granny has been, these five years that I 
have known her, stone deaf.” 

There stood Fritz Triddelsitz, the old 
clever, crafty Fritz Triddelsitz, wearing 
the most sheepish face imaginable. 

“ But,” said he, at last, “ Gust Prebberow 
is a good friend of mine, and he never told 
me that.” 

“Yes,” said Brisig, “you will know, 
after this, that friendship goes for nothing, 
in a horse trade.” 

“Well, never mind, Triddelsitz,” said 
Habermann, “one can get along with a 
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deaf horse ; take care not to get a dumb 
one!” 

“Oh!” said Fritz, quite relieved, “no 
fear of that! Just look at her, what a 
model of a horse! Full blood! And 
Herr von Rambow is going to buy all the 
colts, and when I have sold three or 
four ——” 

“Then you can buy an estate,” inter- 
rupted Brisig. “Yes, we know that, 
already. Now ride carefully up to the 
house, and don’t upset your milk-pails, on 
the way, like the maiden. Karl, do you 
remember? In Gellert?” 

Fritz rode off. “Good-for-nothing grey- 
hound !” said Brasig. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Habermann, 
“T cannot help liking the old fellow, he 
has such a contented disposition.” 

“That is because of his youth, Karl,” 
said Brisig. 

“Well, perhaps so,” said Habermann, 
reflectively. “See, there he goes, quite 
happy with his deaf, old, brood mare.” 





** Crow’s Nests”? or ** Fasciations.’? — AT 
the meeting of the Academy of Natural Science of 
Philadelphia in August last, Mr. Thomas Mee- 
han said very little had been written about the 
causes of those bunches of branches often seen 
in - trees, and called by the people ‘‘ crow’s 
nests,’’ and by botanists fasciations. Dr. Mas- 
ters, in Teratology, briefly refers to them, and 
alludes to.‘ over-nutrition ”’ as the cause of 
their existence. He had watched almost daily 
the past year one of ies balsamea on his own 
grounds, The branchlets were weak, the leaves 
were comparatively long and slender, not dis- 
tichously arranged, pale in colour, deciduous, 
and many of the branchlets died in the winter. 
All these were evidences of weak nutrition. He 
had found two trees of sassafras, apparently of 
of the same age, growing within a few yards of 
each other, but one with numerous fasciculated 
bunches. In addition to the characters in the 
other case, here the fasciculated tree was not as 
large as the other one. That weakness, not 
strength, was the cause, was also proved by 
facts from an opposite direction — namely, the 
law of sex. He had already shown that a low 
condition of vitality favoured male, at the ex- 
—= of the female organs. He had found a 

rge number of fasciculations in the common 
blackberry, and in all instances, besides the 
yellowness and the other marks, there was a 
tendency to abortion in the pistils, an increase 
in the number of petals, and a development of 
foliaceous points to the usual calyx segments. 
So that his law of sex, as well as the usual phe- 





nomena of weakened vitality, indicated that it 
was this and not over-nutrition which caused 
fasciations in trees, 


Suamerut my sloth, that have deferred my 
night prayer till lam in bed. This lying along 
is an improper posture for piety. Indeed there 
is no contrivance of our body, but some good 
man in scripture hath handseled it with prayer. 
The publican standing, Job sitting, Hezekiah 
lying on his bed, Elijah with his face between 
his legs. But of all gestures, give me St. Paul’s : 
** for this cause I bow my knees to the father 
of my Lord Jesus Christ.’”? Knees when they 
may, then they must be bended. 

I have read a copy of a grant of liberty from 
queen Mary to Henry Ratcliffe, earl of Sussex, 
giving him leave to wear a nightcap or coif in 
her majesty’s presence, counted a great favour 
because of his infirmity. I know in case of ne- 
cessity, God would graciously accept my devo- 
tion, bound down in a sick dressing; but now 
whilst [am in perfect health it is inexcusable. 
Christ commanded some to ‘* take up their bed,”’ 
in token of their full recovery; my laziness may 
suspect, lest thus my bed taking me up prove a 
presage of my ensuing sickness. But may God 
pardon my idleness this once, I will not again 
offend in the same kind, by his grace hereafter. 

Thomas Fuller. | 
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From Saint Pauls. 
THE GAMUT OF LIGHT. 


BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Some months agg the writer of the 
present por had occasion, during the 
course of a lecture on astronomy, to ex- 
plain the nature of spectroscopic analysis 
to a mixed audience. He had gone 
through the usual statement of the laws 
on which this mode of research depends ; 
but he felt convinced that the explanation 
had been insufficient. That singular sense 
of sympathy which enables every lecturer 
to tell whether his audience is following 
him, assured the writer that his audience, 
with every readiness to be convinced, had 
not grasped the essential principle on 
which spectroscopic analysis depends. It 
will be understood that his object was not 
to give a complete account of the new 
analysis; but it was essential for his pur- 
pose that the convincing nature of the evi- 
dence which the analysis affords should be 
brought clearly before his audience. He 
knew that before long he would have to 
tell them certain very startling facts, and 
that unless they had some solid ground 
for believing these facts, the whole lecture 
would resolve itself into a mere series of 
statements to be accepted on trust, 
whereas the end and aim of lecturing is, 
or should be, to demonstrate. 

In this strait, it occurred to him to re- 
state, but in a new form, the evidence on 
which the application of the spectroscope 
depends. It is no new conception to com- 
pare light and sound together, or to illus- 
trate the analysis of light by a reference 
to the combinations of musical notes. In 
fact, the present writer, in one of the ear- 
liest numbers of this very magazine, had 
employed this method of illustrating the 
subject. But it was a new thing —to 
him, at least—to test the efficiency of 
this method of explanation by bringing it 
before an audience immediately after the 
ordinary explanation had failed. It was, 
therefore, with no small interest and satis- 
faction that he found the audience grasp- 
ing at once the points he was so anxious 
to enforce, and becoming eager to hear 
how the mode of analysis they now trusted 
in, had been applied by physicists to astro- 
nomical problems. 

This experience, and the fact that day 
after day new facts are being revealed by 
the spectroscope, induce the writer to 
think that an explanation of the powers 
of the instrument on the plan referred to 
may be serviceable to many who daily 
hear the work of the spectroscope referred 





to, and have perhaps often seen its action 
scientifically explained, but have yet no 
clear and definite ideas of the nature of 
the evidence it supplies, or of the reasons 
on which men of science base their accept- 
ance of such evidence. 

Every one is familiar with the gamut of 
sound. It is also easy to conceive the 
orderly succession of notes separated by 
definite tone-intervals, replaced by an 
arrangement in which the difference be- 
tween successive notes should be imper- 
ceptible. We can imagine, for instance, 
that in place of the white and black ke 
between two C’s of a piano there might 
be an indefinite number of keys, so that, 
supposing these swept from € to C, every 
possible gradation of sound between those 
notes, would become audible. We shall 
call this arrangement a continuous gamut. 

Now it is found that when the light of 
an incandescent solid or fluid body is dis- 
persed by a prism, it forms a rainbow- 
tinted streak, in which all orders of colour 
from red, through orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, to violet, are present. without 
break or interruption. So that we can 
compare the rainbow-tinted streak (or 
spectrum, as it is called) with the stream 
of sound, in which all orders of tone, from 
one C to the next above it, are heard with- 
out break or interruption. We need not 
concern ourselves about the scientific ex- 
actness of the illustration if it suffices for 
our purpose.* 

And now, before proceeding, let us take 
an example of the application of this first 
and fundamental fact. With special ex- 
ceptions, into the nature of which we need 
not now enter, it may be said that all in- 
candescent solic and fluid bodies show this 
continuous rainbow-tinted streak, and that 
only the light from such bodies will ex- 
hibit a continuous streak of light from 
deepest red to deepest violet. This is an 
experimental fact. Now suppose there is 
some self-luminous body that we cannot 
attain to, and we wish to tell what its na- 
ture may be. If we find that its light, 
when dispersed by the prism, shows a con- 
tinuous rainbow-tinted streak, we can con- 
clude as surely that it is an incandescent 
solid or fluid, as we could tell that our im- 
agined set of keys from C to C had been 
swept from end to end if we heard the 
whole succession of sounds, even though 

* It is the attempt to secure at the same time 
clearness of illustration and strict scientific exact- 
ness, which causes so many explanations to perplex 
instead of rn Scientitic exactness can come 
afterwards if the beginner is encouraged to pursue 


the devious tracks which lead to it, by obtaining a 
clear view of what he will gain by the labour. 
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the instrument were out of sight. Always 
supposing a certain keenness of perception 
on the part of the auditor, it would make 
no difference to him whether the musical 
instrument were close by, or in another 
room, or even in another house; so long 
as he heard the whole succession of sounds 
he would know that the whole series of 
keys had been struck. And just as cer- 
tainly the physicist can tell that light 
comes from an incandescent solid or liquid, 
because the whole series of colours is 


resent in the spectrum without break or, 
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one can understand how such a succession 
could be recognized, whereas the musi- 
cian’s power to recognize the component 
notes of a chord is less common. 

Now it is found that when the light of 
a glowing gas is examined with the spec- 
troscope, it is resolved into a definite num- 
ber of coloured bands or lines. Some 
gases show only one or two lines; others 
many; others, again, show broadish bands, 
with dark spaces between them. But we 
may assert in a general way of the spectra 
of glowing gases that they are discontinu- 


interruption, even though the source of | ous under ordinary circumstances. Furth- 


light be millions of miles away. As our 
imaginary auditor would be certain so 
long as he could hear the continuous suc- 
cession of sounds, so the physicist, using 
the spectroscope, is certain as long as he 
can see the continuous spectrum. 

Let us now consider another case. Sup- 
pose certain notes only of those forming 
our continuous gamut of sound were 
struck in quick succession. An auditor 
would be able to tell what those notes 
were. He would recognize them as a 
definite set of notes. If the same series 
were struck simultaneously, either by the 
fingers of a musician or by some instru- 
ment constructed for the purpose, the 
auditor would be able, if he were a prac- 
tised musician, to tell the exact set of notes 
thus sounding simultaneously. But it 
will be convenient for the purposes of 
illustration to consider the case of a suc- 
cession of definite notes;* because every 


* Recently, attention was directed, in the Quar- 
terly Journal of Science, to the analogy between 
sound and light. It appears to us that although 
such an analogy undoubtedly exists, an attempt was 
made to push the analogy farther than the evidence 
warrants. In the spectrum we have a succession of 
colours precisely as in the gamut we have a succes- 
sion of notes ; but the succession in one case depends 
on position, in the other on time. The colours of the 
spectrum are seen to succeed each other as the eye 

from the red end to the violet end; the notes 

of the gamut succeed each other as they fall one af- 
ter another on the ear. Hence a chord in music 
corresponds to a spectrum compounded of several 
— lines. So far the analogy may be followed. 
ut we cannot reasonably extend the analogy so 
far as to assert that there is anything in the theory 
of colours corresponding to the effects produced by 
concordant or discordant sounds. If three succes- 
sive notes of the gamut are sounded together we 
have an unpleasing sound; but if red, orange, and 
yellow lights are commingled, the resulting ght is 
not unpleasing — no eye can, in fact, distinguish it 
from pure orange light. And similarly of other 
combinations. Three or more colours correspond- 
ing (so far as the waves of light are concerned) to a 
ss musical chord, produce together a colour 
which is not a whit more pleasant than the colour 
produced by mixing three or more colours corre- 
sponding to a discordant combination of sounds. 
ho would pretend to say, for instance, that the 
coloured rings seen when a lens of glass is pressed 
against a glass pane, or the colours seen in a bubble, 
are less pleasing to the eye than the colours of the 





er, setting aside as before certain excep- 
tions, the consideration of which belongs 
to a more advanced stage of the science, 
we may say that each gas has its own fam- 
ily of lines, which always make their ap- 
pearance when the light of that gas is ex- 
amined. So that we can compare the 
spectra of gases with the succession of 
certain definite notes just considered. 

The reader will therefore understand 
the confidence with which the chemist or 
the astronomer who recognizes one of 
these discontinuous spectra, infers that the 
source of light is such and such a gas glow- 
ing with intensity of heat. Precisely as a 
musician would have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing that such and such a succession 
of notes had been struck, even though the 
performer were in a distant room, so it 
makes no difference to the physicist wheth- 
er the source of light is far off or near. 
So long as he sees in the spectrum a cer- 
tain succession of coloured lines, he knows 
certainly that the particular gas which has 
the power of showing those lines as its 
spectrum, is the source of light. We can 
even compare the method which a spec- 


prismatic spectrum; yet the latter are pure, while 
the analogue of the former colours in sound would 
be a series of noises as painful to the ear as saw-til- 


ing. 

fi Py! be questioned, indeed, whether there is 
such a thing in nature as an ugly colour, that is a 
colour which, apart from some association of ideas, 
is painful to the healthy eye; whereas only certain 
combinations of sound are pleasing to the tutored 
ear, and many are essentially painful even to those 
who have no musical taste. 

On the other hand, it is worthy of notice that 
whereas certain combinations of pure colour by 
juxtaposition are essentially unpleasant, it may be 
questioned whether any sequence of simple notes 
can be so regarded. It would, however, require 
more space than is here at our disposal to discuss 
this question, since both the parts into which it di- 
vides itself are associated with questions of some 
difficulty. It would be no easy task to determine 
either on the one hand the essential principles on 
which the pleasing or unpleasing effects of juxta- 
posed colours depend (the laws of comp!ementary 
colours being by no means sufficient for the pur- 
pose), or on the other, the principles which render 
certain sequences of sound more or less pleasing to 
us. 
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troscopist adopts to assure himself that 
such and such lines (and not others nearly 
in the same place) are seen in the spec- 
trum, with those which a musician might 
employ to assure himself that such and 
such notes (and not others nearly resem- 
bling them) are successively struck by a 
distant performer. For we can imagine 
our musician to have before him a piano 
capable of giving the same continuous suc- 
cession of notes between two C’s, as we 
have conceived already. If, then, this mu- 
sician were in doubt whether a certain 
succession of notes had been struck, he 
could test the matter by striking that suc- 
cession himself. He could repeat thfs 
process until he struck the exact succes- 
sion he had heard; and then he would no 
longer have any doubt as to the nature of 
that succession. In like manner the spec- 
troscopist who is doubtful whether a cer- 
tain set of coloured lines really corresponds 
with a set belonging to a known gas, can 
cause his spectroscope to show both sets 
side by side; then if the lines of the two 
sets agree exactly, line for line (so that 
each line of one set is in tif same line with 
one of the other set), he knows that the 
source of light really is the glowing gas 
he had supposed it to be. If there is no 
such agreement, he can try other spectra 
until he finds one which corresponds ex- 
actly. 

Lastly, there remains to be considered 
the case where all the notes of the contin- 
uous gamut, save a certain definite set of 
notes, are struck in succession. Suppose 
the performer to hold down a certain 
chord while he sweeps the notes from end 
toend. There would then be heard a suc- 
cession of notes, with here and there cer- 
tain breaks. A practised ear could tell as 
readily what notes corresponded to those 
breaks as though the notes themselves 
were separately struck. Or conceive that 
certain instruments were formed, by each 
of which a special chord could be held 
down. Then if any one of these instru- 
ments were employed while the notes were 
swept from end to end as before, the mu- 
sician could recognize the absence of cer- 
tain notes, which might (according to the 
nature of the instrument) be any in num- 
ber, from one or two to many. 

Now it has been found that when an 
incandescent solid or fluid body is shining 
through a gaseous or vaporous envelope, 
the spectrum of the body’s light is a rain- 
bow-tinted streak, across which there lie 
certain dark lines. According to the na- 


ture of the gaseous envelope these lines 
may be more or less numerous. 


Some 
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gases cause, not lines, but bands, to appear 
in the spectrum of an incandescent body 
shining through them. But speaking gen- 
erally, we may say that the spectrum of 
such a body is a rainbow-tinted streak 
crossed by dark lines. Further, setting 
aside as before certain exceptions, we may 
say that each gas has the power of produc- 
ing its own family of dark lines (these 
dark lines having precisely the same posi- 
tion as the bright lines seen when the 
spectrum of the same gas is separately ex- 
amined). So that we may compare the 
spectrum of an incandescent solid or fluid 
shining through a gaseous or vaporous 
envelope with the case in which the con- 
tinuous gamut of sound is crossed (as it 
were) by a silent chord. 

Hence, in this case, as in the two former, 
the reader will understand the confidence 
with which the spectroscopist who recog- 
nizes certain dark lines across the rainbow- 
tinted streak forming the continuous spec- 
trum, is able to pronounce that the souree 
of light is an incandescent substance shin- 
ing through certain gases. A musician who 
noticed certain gaps in the continuous 
gamut of sound, could not feel more cer- 
tain as to the particular notes which were 
held down (or silent) than the spectroscop- 
ist is that the source of light is surrounded 
by an envelope of such and such a consti- 
tution. Distance in the one case makes 
no more difference than distance in the 
other, provided always that in one case 
each sound is distinctly audible, and that 
in the other each portion of the spectrum 
is distinctly visible. 

In this instance, also, as in the former, it 
is possible to illustrate the method by 
which the spectroscopist assures himself 
that the dark lines in the spectrum corre- 
spond to the bright lines of any gas. We 
can conceive that our musician, recognizing 
the absence of certain notes, and not cer- 
tain of the power of the unaided ear to 
determine what those notes were, might 
try the experiment of sounding certain 
notes to see if they corresponded to those 
of the silent chord. Now precisely in this 
way the spectroscopist brings a spectrum 
of bright lines into comparison with the 
gaps of a spectrum crossed by dark lines: 
and only when he finds that the bright 
lines and the dark lines correspond ex- 
actly, does he conclude that the particular 
substance which produces the dark lines 
exists in the atmosphere surrounding the 
source of that light which he is analyzing. 

We are now upon the most important 
part of our subject, so far at least as the 
application of spectroscopic analysis to the 
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celestial objects is concerned. For al- 
though no inconsiderable proportion of 
the celestial objects show spectra of bright 
bands, yet the number of different bright- 
line spectra hitherto recognized is singu- 
larly small. All the gaseous nebule, for 
example, show the same set of bright lines. 
Among them are some, indeed, which 
show only\one line, whereas others show 
three, or even four. But the difference, 
such as it is, doubtless depends only on 
the relative brightness of these objects, 
for where only one line is shown, that line 
always corresponds with the brightest 
line of the set of three where that number 
can be seen. But the number of dark-line 
spectra seems almost illimitable. Every 
star has its own peculiar spectrum, as dis- 
tinct from that of any other star as the 
spectrum of hydrogen from that of 
iron. We may arrange the star-spectra 
into four orders, as Father Secchi has 
done, or we may arrange them accord- 
ing to other modes of classification ; but 
it is resemblance, not identity, which 
determines the arrangement. Probably, 
among all the millions on millions of stars 
in the sidereal system there are not two 
which have spectra exactly alike, — or, in 
other words, there are probably not two 
suns in the universe which are in precisely 
the same physical condition. 

Té is to be noted, further, that those ne- 
bule which have stellar spectra exhibit the 
same variety in the number, arrangement, 
and intensity of the dark lines or bands. 
The planets also, though we examine them 
under less favourable conditions, show the 
absorption-bands peculiar to their several 
atmospheres, and amongst these, too, we find 
a similar variety. Nay, even one and the 
same object may present a varying spec- 
trum. Our readers are familiar probably 
with the change which came over the spec- 
trum of the star T Corone when this orb 
suddenly blazed out in May, 1866, after 
shining for hundreds of years (at least) as a 
tenth magnitude star. But there is an in- 
stance nearer at hand, in the case of our own 
sun. Different parts of his surface give dif- 
ferent spectra. The spots have not the same 
— as the bright parts of the disc; 
the ordinarily bright parts have not the 
same spectrum as the exceptionally bright 
parts, called the facula. Then the spec- 
trum of a solar spot is variable, actually 
changing under the eye of the observer. 

It is this wonderful variety in the 
spectra of the celestial objects which ren- 
ders it so important that the student of 
astronomy should recognize the absolute 
certainty which characterizes the results 
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of spectroscopic research. It seems 80 
amazing that objects lying at distances as 
enormous as those which separate us even 
from the nearest fixed star, should yet ad- 
mit of being analyzed, that the student 
can scarcely believe but that there is some 
flaw in the reasoning, or some over-confi- 
dent acceptance of theories which do not 
admit of proof. When he feels that, won- 
derful as the new mode of analysis is, its 
teachings differ only in degree, and not in 
kind, from the information conveyed by 
the ear, he grasps at once the full signifi- 
cance and value of the new method. And 
this is, indeed, a true statement of the case. 
The great range of the spectroscope seems 
to make a comparison with any instances of 
the analysis of audible sounds altogether 
out of the question. At the outside, sounds 
can be distinguished at a distance of but a 
few miles, whereas the new analysis is ap- 
plied to tell us what is the constitution of 
orbs whose distance is so enormous that a 
million of miles is an altogether insufficient 
unit for their measurement. But when it 
is remembered that, after all, the same 
distinctjpn applfts to the range of vision 
as compared with that of hearing, this 
difficulty vanishes. If we can tell that, in 
a musical band a few hundred yards off, 
there are performers on the bassoon, the 
ophicleide, the big drum, or what not, it is 
because the distance of the band falls well 
within the limits to which the hearing ex- 
tends. And therefore,-since our eye-sight 
ranges over the countless millions of miles 
which separate us from the stars, it need 
not be regarded as an incredible thing 
that an optical instrument should be able 
to analyze light from such distances, as 
well as from nearer sources. That power 
of analysis is, in fact, merely the analogue 
to the power which the tuning-fork gives 
the musican to determine the pitch of a 
note which he hears. For what does the 
tuning-fork in reality tell the musician in 
such acase? It tells him that within the 
limits of his hearing, a cord or metal 
tongue, or the air within a pipe, or the 
like, is vibrating at such and such a rate. 
And precisely of the same nature is the 
information conveyed by a dark line or 
bright line in the spectrum of a celestial 
object. It tells the observer that within 
the limits of vision (aided, if need be, by 
the telescope) some molecules or atoms 
are vibrating at a particular rate, so as 
to send out, or to absorb, light of a certain 
colour. 

Even the work of the telescope in aiding 
the spectroscope has its analogue in the 
theory of sound. The true analogue is 
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not to be sought (as we have seen stated) 
in the power of sounding-boards, or vessels 
of a certain shape to condense sound near 
its source. The speaking-trumpet of the 
seaman is not a sound-telescope, though it 
causes sounds to be perceived at a dis- 
tance. Nor can we regard the phenomena 
of whispering galleries as in any sense 
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with observed facts, every one who has 
heard the peculiar change in the tone of a 
railway whistle as the train sweeps past us 
(first rapidly approaching and then as 
rapidly receding) has had this fact suffi- 
ciently demonstrated to him. 

It was argued by Doppler that a corre- 
sponding peculiarity ought to affect the 





illustrating the work of the telescope. light of a star, which, either through its 
But an ear-trumpet is a true analogue |own motion or ours (or both), was very 
of the telescope. Such a case also as that rapidly approaching or receding. In the 
well-known one in which the sound of bells | former case its light, he reasoned, ought 
ringing a hundred miles away, was ren- | to be bluish, in the latter reddish,— this 
dered audible to men at sea by the action | relation corresponding to the length of the 
of the ship’s mainsail, tautened by the | waves of light of different colours. His 
wind into a vast curved reflector, illus- | reasoning was incomplete, though we need 
trates exactly the work of the great/not here enter into the explanation of its 
curved mirror of the Rosse telescope. Ifa| weak points. Suffice it to say that, though 
musician on board that ship, provided| no peculiarities of colour could be ex- 
with a tuning-fork, or several, had tested | pected to arise in this way, yet the lines 
the sounds thus rendered audible by the | of the spectrum — which correspond, as 
sail-reflector, he would have been doing, in | we have seen, to musical notes — ought to 
the case of those sounds, precisely what | be appreciably changed in place, if only 
the spectroscopist does in the case of light |the rate at which a star recedes or ap- 
gathered up for him, so to speak, by a/ proaches bears an appreciable relation to 
powerful telescope. the amazing velocity of light. We believe 

It may occur to the reader to inquire | that Dr. Huggins was the first who put 
whether the phenomena of sound which! the idea forward in this practical form. 
thus satisfactorily illustrate the simpler! Professor Maxwell made the requisite 
phenomena dealt with by the spectroscope, | mathematical inquiries, and confirmed Dr. 
may also be employed to illustrate some | Huggins’s view ; and as every one knows, 
of those special modes of research to which or ought to know, Dr. Huggins presently 
that instrument has been applied. We applied the method so successfully as to 





propose now to show how aptly the anal-! 


ogy we have followed out so far may be 
employed to illustrate subjects which have 
lately attracted a large share of attention, 
and have been regarded as specially sur- 
prising. 

The first is the application of the spec- 


troscope to determine the rate at which a/ 


celestial object is moving directly from or 
towards the eye. 

Now it is to be remarked that not only 
does the theory of sound illustrate, but it 
actually suggested, this singular mode of 
research. It had been suggested, as a re- 
sult of the nature of sound, that if a source 
of sound is approaching, or receding very 
rapidly tabathes by its own motion or the 


be able to prove that Sirius is recedin 
from us at the rate of several hundre 
miles per second. The method has also 
| been successfully applied to determine the 
velocity with which cyclonic storms sweep 
over the surface of the sun. The results 
on this point may be accepted as proving 
— if not actually, that the solar hurricanes 
| move so many miles per second, at least — 
that they have a very enormous velocity. 

This brings us to the other instance in 
which the phenomena of sound serve to 
|illustrate the results of spectroscopic re- 
| search. 

Few circumstances have ever attracted 
| more notice than the discovery that the 
bright lines which form the spectrum of 








hearer’s), the tone of the sound must be|the solar prominences can be seen when 
affected. For the tone of a simple sound the sun is shining in full splendour. It is 
depends on the rapidity with which the known that the ordinary appliances for 
sound-waves successively reach the ear, | viewing the sun fail altogether to show the 
and clearly more or fewer will reach the prominences — for this very excellent rea- 
ear in a given time if the source of sound | son, that the light of our own atmosphere, 
is approaching or receding, respectively. |when illuminated by the solar rays, is so 
Experiment showed this to be the case. | many times stronger than the light of the 
Indeed, Professor Tyndall has remarked prominences as to obliterate those objects. 
that, without our having to renew the| We may, by means of dark glasses or like 
elaborate experiments by which the theo- appliances, reduce the atmospheric light as 
retical deduction was shown to accord much as we please; but we reduce, pari 
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passu, the light of the prominences, and gamut is being swept, the note is repeated 
they “go out” altogether while the atmos- some set number of times at definite time- 


. pheric light is still strong. | intervals —as, for instance, three semi- 


Under these circumstances, it seems in- quavers, a quaver, a crochet, and three 
credible that the spectroscope should be semiquavers. The recognition of this fact 
able to make the prominence lines visible, by the auditor would correspond exactly 
and still more that the prominences them-' to the recognition of the shape of a prom- 
selves should become visible (as they ac-'inence by the spectroscopist, and pre- 
tually do) by the aid of this instrument.’ cisely as the former would be rendered so 
But the analogy of the musical continuous much the easier according as the gamut 
gamut at once explains the mystery: — | (whose sound would partially hide the 

We have seen that the continuous spec- | sound of the single note) was more slowly 
trum corresponds to the continuous gamut swept, so the recognition of the figure of 


’ of sounds, the juxtaposition of colours in' a prominence by means of the spectroscope 


the spectrum corresponding to the succes- | is rendered so much the easier according 
sion of notes in the gamut. And the as the spectrum of the illuminated atmo- 
longer the spectrum the slower the suc- sphere yoy partially obliterates the 
cession of notes must be supposed to be,' image of the prominence) is made of 
for distances along the spectrum are anal- greater length by the dispersive power of 
ogous to time-intervals in the sounding of , the spectroscope. 
the gamut. Now, if all the time that the! It has been asked what prospects there 
gamut is being swept a certain note is are that the history of the spectroscope 
sounding, we should clearly have so much} will resemble that of the telescope, inso- 
the better chance of hearing this note, as| much that at some distant date men will 
the gamut was the more slowly sounded.| look back at what we are now doing as 
If the gamut was very slowly swept we!we look back at the work of Galileo or 
should be sure to hear the sound. Now, | Huyghens. This is a question which it is 
precisely in the same way, if while we get, not very easy to answer. There are, un- 
a rainbow-tinted streak (our gamut of | doubtedly, limits to the powers of the 
light) as the spectrum of the illuminated | spectroscope as there are to those of the 
air, we also get from the prominences cer-| telescope; but whether those limits have 
tain bright lines, we shall clearly have so been already nearly reached, or will only 
much the better chance of seeing the lat-| be reached after a long interval of years, 
ter as the former spectrum has the greater | is not so easy to determine. Taking for 
length; and if the length of the atmo-| our guidance the case of the telescope, we 
spheric spectrum is made very considerable, | should have to regard the present work of 
we shall be sure to see the bright lines of | the spectroscopist as unimportant com- 
the prominences. | eased with that which future ages will 
In the same way, the visibility of the;see. We should gather that the labours 
rominences themselves, as distinguished | of a Huggins in our day bear the same re- 
rom the visibility of their bright-line spec- | lation to the work of future years, as those 
trum, is illustrated by the analogy of | of Galileo bore to the researches of the 
sound. The bright lines, be it remem-_ Herschels, Rosse, and Lassell. But we 
bered, are merely images of the slit which’ are inclined to view the matter somewhat 
admits the light. When this slit is widened, | less hopefully, to regard the first ten years 
we get images of the prominence instead | of the spectroscope’s history as comparable 
of images of the slit, for the prominence is rather with the interval between Galileo 
then wholly included within the opened! and the elder Herschel than with that 
slit. The case may be compared to that| during which the first feebler efforts of 
of a picture concealed by two curtains|telescopists were directed to celestial ex- 
which can be opened by drawing them! ploration. There will doubtless be im- 
horizontally apart, so as to disclose a ver-| provements in spectroscopic appliances, as 
tical section of the picture. Here, if the| there will doubtless be improvments in 
curtains were nearly closed, we should | telescopes; but there is little reason to 
have a mere strip of the picture visible —| hope that the work of any future spectro- 
a vertical bar, so to speak ; whereas, when | scopist will as far surpass what Huggins 
the curtain is fully open, we have no such’ has done, as the labours of Sir W. Her- 
vertical limits to the objects forming the schel surpas:ed those of Galileo. Present- 
picture, but see their true shape. ‘ly, indeed, we may hear of great results 
Returning to our musical illustration, | obtained by Dr. Huggins himself. With 
we must conceive that in place of a note, | far more powerful telescope and a cor- 
sounding uniformly all the time that the responding increase in the dispersive 
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powers of his spectroscopés, he is about to 
renew his researches into the celestial 
depths. But while full of hope, or rather, 
we should say, while absolutely certain, 
that the results will be of the utmost im- 
portance to science, it would be too much 
to hope that they can be comparable in 
interest with those with which but four or 
five years ago Dr. Huggins startled the 
astroniomcal world. 

Our opticians are not idle in devising 
new means of attacking celestial problems. 
Mr. Browning’s automatic spectroscope, 
for instance, is most ingeniously contrived 
to purify the spectrum—to make the 
a“ of light run smoothly from C to C. 

y this contrivance, any part of a spec- 
trum can be examined as satisfactorily, 
after dispersion through six prisms, as 
though a single prism alone were used, 
and, of course, with far more important 
results. But the principle can probably 
be extended (indeed the present writer 
has contrived an arrangement for the pur- 
pose) to give a pure spectrum of much 
greater extension. 
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There remains, however, in all such ar- 
rangements the necessity for increased 
light-gathering power. We can only a 
ply the spectroscope effectually to light 
which has been gathered for us by the tel- 
escope. The problem, therefore, which 
telescopists have been so long attacking, 
that of increasing the light-gathering and 
defining qualities of their instruments 
until the great Rosse telescope comes to 
be smiled at as a rather puny instrument, 
effects importantly the fate of the spec- 
troscope also. Sir David Brewster said 
that “the long interval of half a century 
seems to be the period of hybernation 
during which the telescopic mind rests 
from its labours in order to acquire 
strength for some great achievement.” If 
this is so, the time is approaching when 
a telescope, powerful enough to dwarf 
the fame of the Parsonstown reflector, 
should be in process of construction. 
When that new telescope is completed, we 
may look for very important spectroscopic 
discoveries. 





ALL bosom sins are not conquered with facil- | 


seaman nevertheless steer his ship right, in the 


ity alike, and these are of the greatest diffi-| darkest night. Yea, the soldier at the same 


culty : 


| time may shoot out his prayer to God, and aim 


1. Constitutionary sins, riveted in our tem- | his pistol at his enemy, the one better hitting 


pers and complexions. 

2. Customary sins, habited in us by practice 
and presumption. 

8. Such sins to the repentance whereof resti- 
tution is required, 

Oh! when a man hath ‘not only devoured 
widows’ houses,’’ but also they have passed the 
first and second concoction in his stomach; yea, 
when they are become blood in the veins, yea, 
sinews in the flesh of his estate, oh then to re- 


fund, to mangle and disinter one’s domains, | 


this goeth shrewdly against flesh and blood in- 
deed! But what saith the apostle, ** Flesh and 
blood shall not inherit the kingdom of God.”’ 

Yet even this devil may be cast out with fast- 
ing and prayer, Matt. xvii. 21. This sin, not- 
withstanding it holdeth VIOLENT POSSESSION, 
may, by those good means, and God’s blessing 
thereon, have a firm ejection. 

Thomas Fuller. 


Esacutations take not up any room in the 
soul. They give liberty of callings, so that at 
the same instant one may follow his proper vo- 
cation. The husbandman may dart forth an 
ejaculation, and not make a balk the more. The 











the mark for the other. 

The field wherein bees feed is no whit the 
barer for their biting; when they have taken 
their full repast on flowers or grass, the ox 
may feed, the sheep fat, on their reversions. 
The reason is because those little chemists distil 
only the refined part of the flowers, leaving the 
grosser substance thereof. So ejaculations bind 
not men to any bodily observance, only busy the 
spiritual half, which maketh them consistent 
with the prosecution of any other employment. 

Thomas Fuller. 


A soup1eR had better smell of gunpowder than 
musk, 

Pray devoutly and hammer on stoutly, 

Lay a bridge of silver for a flying enemy. 

The jest that gives pain is no jest. 

Keep your mouth shut and your eyeg open, 

The absent feel and fear very ill. 

Self-praise depreciates. 

Squires and knight-errants are subject to 
much hunger and ill-luck. 

Liberality may be carried too far in those who 
have children to inherit from them. 

Don Quixote. 




























































CHAPTER XIII. 
THE LEADS. 


THE moment Mrs. Wilson was gone, I 
expected to see Clara peep out from be- 
hind the tapestry in the corner; but as 
she. did not appear, I lifted it, and looked in. 
There was nothing behind but a closet 
almost filled with books, not upon shelves 
but heaped up from floor to ceiling. There 
had been just room and no more for Clara 
to stand between the tapestry and the 
books. It was of no use attempting to 
look for her — at least I said so to myself, 
for as yet the attraction of an old book 
was equal to that of a young girl. Be- 
sides, | always enjoyed waiting —up toa 
certain point. Therefore I resumed my 
place on the floor, with the Seven Cham- 
pions in one hand, and my chamber-candle- 
stick in the other. 

I had for the moment forgotten Clara in 
the adventures of St. Andrew of Scotland, 
when the si/king of her frock aroused me. 
She was at my side. 

“ Well, you’ve had your dinner? Did she 
give you any dessert ?” 

“This is my dessert,” I said, holding up 
the book. “It’s far more than e 

“Far more than your desert,” she pur- 
sued, “if you prefer it to me.” 

“T looked for you first,” I said defen- 
sively. 

“ Where ?” 

“Tn the closet there.” 

“You didn’t think I was going to wait 
there, did you? Why the very spiders are 
hanging dead in their own webs in there. 
But here’s some dessert for you —if you’re 
as fond of apples as most boys,” she 
added, taking a small rosy-cheeked beauty 
from her pocket. 

I accepted it, but somehow did not quite 
relish being lumped with boys in that 
fashion. AsI ate it, which I should have 
felt bound to do even had it been less ac- 
ceptable in itself, she resumed — 

“ Wouldn’t you like to see the company 
arrive? That’s what I came for. I wasn’t 
going to ask Goody Wilson.” 

“ Yes, I should,” I answered ; “ but Mrs. 
Wilson told me to keep here, and not get 
in their way.” 

“Oh! I'll take care of that. We shan’t 
go near them. I know every corner of the 
place — g good deal better than Mrs. Wil- 
son. Come along, Wilfrid—that’s your 
name, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, itis. Am I to call you Clara?” 

“Yes, if you are good — that is if you 
like. I don’t gare what you call me. 
Come along.” 
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I followed. She led me into the ar- 
moury. <A great clang of the bell in the 
paved court fell upon our ears. 

“ Make haste,” she said, and darted to the 
door at the foot of the little stair. “Mind 
how you go,” she went on. “The steps 
are very much worn. Keep your right 
shoulder foremost.” 

I obeyed her directions, and followed 
her up the stair. We passed the door of 
a room over the armoury, and ascended 
still, to creep out at last through a very 
low door on to the leads of the little 
square tower. Here we could on the one 
side look into every corner of the paved 
court, and on the other, across the hall, 
could see about half of the high court, as 
they called it, into which the carriages 
drove ; and from this post of vantage, we 
watched the arrival of a good many 
parties. I thought the ladies tripping 
across the paved court, with their gay 
dresses lighting up the spring twilight, 
and their sweet voices rippling its almost 
pensive silence, suited the time and the 
place much better than the carriages dash- 
ing into the other court, fine as they 
looked with their well-kept horses and 
their servants in gay liveries. The sun 
was down, and the moon was rising — near 
the full, but there was too much light in 
the sky to let her make much of herself 
yet. it was one of those spring evenings 
which you could not tell from an autumn 
one except for a certain something in the 
air appealing to an undefined sense — 
rather that of smell than any other. 
There were green buds and not withering 
leaves in it —life and not death; and the 
voices of the gathering guests were of the 
season, and pleasant tothe soul. Of course 
Nature did not then affect me so definitely 
as to make me give forms of thought to 
her influences. It is now first that I turn 
them into shapes and words. 

As we stood, I discovered that I had 
been a little mistaken about the position 
of the Hall. I saw that, although from 
some points in front it seemed to stand on 
an isolated rock, the ground rose behind it, 
terrace upon terrace, the uppermost of 
which terraces was crowned with rows of 
trees. Over them, the moon was now 
gathering her —- 

“It is rather cold; I think we had bet- 
ter go in,” said Clara, after we had re- 
mained there for some minutes without 
seeing any fresh arrivals. 

“Very well,” I answered. “What shall 
we do? Shall you go home?” 

“No, certainly not. We must see a 
good deal more of the fun first.” 
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You will 


“How will you manage that ? 
You can 


go to the ball-room, I suppose. 
go where you please, of course.” 


“Qh no! J’m not grand enough to be 
invited. Oh, dear no! At least I am not 
old enough.” 


“ But you will be some day.” 

“TI don’t know. Perhaps. We'll see. 
Meantime we must make the best of it. 
What are you going to do?” 

“T shall go back to the library.” 

“Then I'll go with you— till the music 
begins; and then I'll take you where you 
can see a little of the dancing. It’s great 
fun.” 

“ But how will you manage that ?” 

“ You leave that to me.” 

We descended at once to the armoury, 
where I had left my candle; and thence 
we returned to the library. 

“ Would you like me to read to you?.” 
I asked. 

“I don’t mind—if it’s anything worth 
hearing.” 

“ Well, I’ll read you a bit of the book 
I was reading when you came in.” 

“What! that musty old book! No, 
thank you. It’s enough to give one the 
horrors. — The very sight of it is enongh. 
How can you like such frumpy old 
things?” 

# Oh! you mustn’t mind the look of it,” 
I said. “It’s very nice inside!” 

“TI know where there is a nice one,” she 
returned. “Give me the candle.” 

I followed her to another of the rooms, 
where she searched for some time. At 
length —“ There it is!” she said, and put 
into my hand The Castle of Otranto. The 
name promised well. She next led the 
way to a lovely little bay window, forming 
almost a closet, which looked out upon the 
park, whence, without seeing the moon, 
we could see her light on the landscape, 
and the great deep shadows cast over the 
park from the towers of the Hall. There 
we sat on the broad window sill, and I be- 
gan toread. It was delightful. — Does it 
indicate loss of power, that the grown man 
cannot enjoy the book in which the boy 
delighted? Or is it that the realities of 
the book, as perceived by his keener eyes, 
refuse to blend with what imagination 
would supply if it might ? 

No sooner however did the first notes 
of the distant violins enter the ear of 
my companion, than she started to her 
feet. 

“ What’s the matter?” Iasked, looking 
up from the book. 

“Don’t you hear the music?” she said, 
half indignantly. ~ 
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“T hear it now,”I answered; “but 
why ——?” 

“Come along,” she interrupted eagerly. 
“We shall be just in time to see them go 
across from the drawing-room to the ball- 
room. Come, come. Leave your candle.” 

I put down my book with some reluct- 
ance. She led me into the armoury, and 
from the armoury out on the gallery half- 
encompassing the great hall, which was 
lighted up, and full of servants. Opening 
another ae in the gallery, she conducted 
me down a stair which led almost into | 
the hall, but, ascending again behind it, 
landed us in a little lobby, on one side 
of which was the drawing-room, and 
on the other the ball-room, on another 
level, reached by a few high semi-circular 
steps. 

“ Quick! quick!” said Clara, and turn- 
ing gow round, she opened another 
door, disclosing a square-built stone stair- 
case. She pushed the door carefull 
against the wall, ran up a few steps, I fol- 
lowing in some trepidation, turned ab- 
ruptly and sat down. I did as she did, 
questioning nothing: I had committed 
myself to her superior knowledge. 

The quick ear of my companion had 
caught the first sounds of the tuning of 
the instruments, and here we were, be- 
fore the invitation to dance, a customed 
observance at Moldwarp Hall, had begun 
to play. In a few minutes theres fter, the 
door of the drawing-room opened ; when, 
pair after pair, the company, to the num- 
ber of over a hundred and fifty, I should 
guess, walked past the foot of the stair 
on which we were seated, and ascended 
the steps into the ball-room. The lobby 
was dimly lighted, except from the two 
open doors, and there was little danger of 
our being seen. 

Iinterrupt my narrative to mentiou the 
odd fact, that so fully was my mind pos- 
sessed with the antiquity of the: place, 
which it had been the pride of generation 
after a to keep up, that now 
when I recall the scene, the guests always 
appear dressed not as as they were then, 
but in a far more antique style with 


which after knowledge supplied.my inner 


vision. 

Last of all came Lady Brotherton, Sir 
Giles’s wife, a pale, delicate-looking wo- 
man, leaning on the arm of a tall, long- 
necked, would-be-stately, yet insignificant- 
looking man. She gave a shiver as, up the 
steps from the warm drawing-room, she 
came at once opposite our open door. 

“What a draught there is here!” she 
said, adjusting her rose-coloured scarf 
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about her shoulders. “It feels quite win- 
try. Will you oblige me, Mr. Mollet, by 
shutting that door? Sir Giles will not 
allow me to have it built up. I am sure 
there are plenty of ways to the leads be- 
sides that.” 

“ This door, my lady?” asked Mr. Mol- 


let. 

I trembled lest he should see us. 

“Yes. Just throw it to. There’s a 
spring lock on it. I can’t think ——” 

The slam and echoing bang of the clos- 
ing door cut off the end of the sentence. 
Even Clara was a little frightened. for her 
hand stole into mine for a moment before 
she burst out laughing. 

“Hush! hush!” “They will 
hear you.” 

“I almost wish they would,” she said. 
“What a goose 1 was to be frightened, 
— speak! Do you know where we 
are?” 

“No,” I answered; how should I? 
Where are we?” 

My fancy of knowing the place had 
vanished utterly by this time. All my 
mental charts of it had got thoroughly 
confused, and I do not believe I could have 
even found my way back to the library. 

“ Shut out on the leads,” she answered. 
“Come along. ‘We may as well go to 
meet our fate.” 

I confess to a little palpitation of the 
heart as she spoke, for tom not yet old 
enough to feel that Clara’s companionship 
made the doom a light one. Up the stair 
we went—here no twisting corkscrew, 
but a broad flight enough, with square 
turnings. At the top was a door, fastened 
only with a bolt inside — against no worse 
housebreakers than the winds and rains. 
When we emerged, we found ourselves in 
the -— night. 

“Here we are in the moon’s drawing- 
room!” said Clara. 

The scene was lovely. The sky was all 
now —the earth only a background or 

destal for the heavens. The river, far 

low, shone here and there in answer to 
the moon, while the meadows and fields 
lay as in the oblivion of sleep, and the 
wooded hills were only dark formless 
masses. But the sky was the dwelling- 
place of the moon, before whose radiance, 
penetratingly still, the stars shrunk as if 
they would hide in the flowing skirts of 
her garments. There was scarce a cloud 
to be seen, and the whiteness of the moon 
made the blue thin. I could hardly be- 
lieve in what I saw. It was as if I had 
come awake without getting out of the | 
dream. 


said. 
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We were on the roof of the ball-room. 
We felt the rhythmic motion of the danc- 
ing feet shake the building in time to the 
music. “ A low melodious thunder” bur- 
ied beneath — above the eternal silence 
of the white moon ! 

We passed to the roof of the drawing- 
room. From it, upon one side, we could 

ep into the great gothic window of the 

all which rose high above it. We could 
see the servants passing and repassing, 
with dishes for the supper which was 
being laid in the dining-room under the 
drawing-room, for the hall was never used 
for entertainment now, except on such 
great occasions as a coming of age, or an 
election-feast, when all classes met. 

“We mustn’t stop here,” said Clara. 
“ We shall get our deaths of cold.” 

“ What shall we do then?” I asked. 

“There are plenty of doors,” she an- 
swered — “only Mrs. Wilson has a foolish 
fancy for keeping them all bolted. We 
must try, though.” 

Over roof after roof we went; now de- 
scending, now aseending a few steps; now 
walking along narrow gutters, between 
battlement and sloping roof; now crossing 
awkward junctions —trying doors many 
in tower and turret —all in vain! Every 
one was bolted on the inside. We had 
grown quite silent, for the case looked 
serious. 

“This is the last door,” said Clara — 
“the last we can reach. There are more 
in the towers, but they are higher up. 
What shall we do? Except we go down 
a chimney, I don’t know what’s to be 
done.” 

Still her voice did not falter, and my 
courage did not give way. She stood for 
a few moments, silent. I stood regarding 
her, as one might listen for a doubtful 
oracle. 

“Yes. I’ve got it!” she said at length. 
“Have you a good head, Wilfrid ? ” 

“T don’t quite know what you mean,” I 
answered. 

“Do you mind being on a narrow place, 
without much to hold by ee 

“High up?” I asked with a shiver. 

“ Yes.” 

For a moment I did not answer. It was 
a special weakness of my physical nature, 
one which my imagination had increased 
tenfold — th«: absolute horror I had of such 
a transit as she was evidently about to 

ropose. My worst dreams —from which 
Toms wake with my heart going like a 
fire-engine, were of adventures of the kind. 
But before a woman, how could I draw 
back? I would rather lie broken at the 
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bottom of the wall. And if the fear 
should come to the worst, I could at least 
throw myself down and end it so. 

“Well?” I said, as if I had only been 
waiting for her exposition of the case. 

“Well! ” she returned. — “ Come along 
then.” 

I did go along — like a man to the gal- 
lows; only I would not have turned back 
to save my life. But I should have hailed 
the slightest change of purpose in her, 
with such pleasure as Diaiel event have 
felt when he found the lions would rather 
not eat him. She retraced our steps a 
long way —until we reached the middle 
of the line of building which divided the 
two courts. 

“There!” she said, pointing to the top 
of the square tower over the entrance to 
the hall, from which we had watched the 
arrival of the guests: it rose about nine 
feet only above where we now stood in 
the gutter —“ I know I left the door open 
when we came down. I did it on purpose. 
I hate Goody Wilson. Lucky, you see! — 
that is, if you have a head. And if you 
haven’t, it’s all the same: I have.” 

So saying, she pointed to a sort of fly- 
ing buttress which sprung sideways, with 
a wide span, across the angle the tower 
made with the hall, from an embrasure of 
the battlement of the hall to the outer 
corner of the tower, itself more solidly 
buttressed. I think it must have been 
made to resist the outward pressure of the 
roof of the hall; but it was one of those 
puzzling points which often occur — and 
oftenest in domestic architecture — where 
additions and consequent alterations have 
been made from time to time. Such will 
d6ecasion sometimes as much conjecture 
towards their explanation, as a disputed 
passage in Shakspere or schylus. 

Could she mean me to cross that hair- 
like bridge? The mere thought was a 
terror. But I would not blench. Fear I 
confess — cowardice if you will :— pol- 


troonery, not. 
“Twill try. If I 


“T see,” I answered. 
fall, don’t blame me. I will do my best.” 
“You don’t think,” she returned, “I’m 
going to let you go alone! I should have 
to wait hours before you found a door to 
let me down —except indeed you went 
and told Goody Wilson, and I had rather 
die where Iam. No, no, come along. I'll 
show you how.” 
With a rush and a scramble, she was up 


over the round back of the buttress before I | 


had time to understand that she meant as 
usual to take the lead. If she could but 
have sent me back a portion of her skill, 
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or lightness, or nerve, or whatever it was, 
just to set me off with a rush like that! 

ut I stood preparing at once and hesitat- 
ing. She turned and looked over the bat- 
tlements of the tower. 

“Never mind, Wilfrid,” she said; “I'll 
fetch you presently.” 

“No, no;” I cried. 
I’m coming.” 

I got astride of the buttress, and pain- 
fully foreed my way up. It was like a 
dream of leap-frog, prolonged under pain- 
fully recurring difficulties. I shut my eyes, 
and persuaded myself that all I had to do 
was to go on leap-frogging. At length, 
after more trepidation and brain-turning 
than I care to dwell upon, lest even now 
it should bring back a too keen realization 
of itself, I reached the battlement, seizing 
which with one shaking hand, and finding 
the other grasped by Clara, I tumbled on 
the leads of the tower. 

“Come along!” she said. “You see, 
when the girls like, they can beat the boys 
—even at their own games. We’re all 
right now.” . 

“I did my best,” I returned, mightily re- 
lieved. “J’m not an angel, you know. I 
can’t fly like you.” 

She seemed to appreciate the compli- 
ment.” 

“Never mind. I’ve done it before. It 
was game of you to follow.” 

Her praise elated me. And it was well. 

“ Come along,” she added. 

- She seemed to be always saying Come 
ong. 

I obeyed full of gratitude and relief. 
She skipped to the tiny turret which rose 
above our heads, and lifted the door-latch. 
But, instead of disappearing within, she 
turned and looked at me in white dismay. 
The door was bolted. Her look roused 
what there was of manhood in me. I felt 
that, as it had now come to the last gasp, 
it was mine to comfort her. 

“We are no worse than we were,” I 
said. “ Never mind.” 

“TI don’t know that,” she answered mys- 
teriously.—“Can you go back as you 
came? J can’t.” 

I looked over the edge of the battle- 
ment where I stood. There was the but- 
tress crossing the angle of moonlight, with 
its shadow lying far down on the wall. I 
shuddered at the thought of renewing my 
unspeakable dismay. But what must be 
must. Besides, Clara had praised me for 
creeping where she could fly : now I might 
show her that I could creep where she 
could not fly. 

“TI will try,” I returned, putting one leg 


“Wait for me. 
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through an embrasure, and holding on by 
the adjoining battlement. 

“Do take care, Wilfrid,” she cried, 
stretching out her hands, as if to keep me 
from falling. 

A sudden pulse of life rushed through 
me. All at once I became not only bold, 
but ambitious. 

“Give me a kiss,” I said, “before I 
go.” 

“Do you make so much of it?” she re- 
turned, stepping back a pace. — How much 
a woman she was even then! 

Her words roused something in me 
which to this day I have not been able 
quite to understand. A sense of wrong 
had its share in the feeling ; but what else 
I can hardly venture to’ say. At all 
events, an inroad of careless courage was 
the consequence. I stepped at once upon 
the buttress, and stood for a moment look- 
ing at her— no doubt withreproach. She 
sprang towards me. 

“| beg your pardon,” she said. 

The end of the buttress was a foot or 
two below the level of the leads, where 
Clara stood. She bent over the battle- 
ment, stooped her face towards me, and 
kissed me on the mouth. My only answer 
was to turn and walk down the buttress, 
erect; a walk which, as the arch of the 
buttress became steeper, ended in a run 
and a leap on to the gutter of the hall. 
There I turned, and saw her stand like a 
lady in a ballad leaning after me in the 
moonlight. I lifted my cap and sped away, 
not knowing whither, but fancying that 
out of her sight I could make up my 
mind better. Nor was I mistaken. The 
moment I sat down, my brains began to 
go about, and in another moment I saw 
what might be attempted. 

In going from roof to roof, I had seen 
the little gallery along which I had passed 
with Mrs. Wilson on my way to the 
library. It crossed what might be called 
an open shaft in the building. I thought 
I could manage, roofed as it was, to get in 
the open side. It was some time before I 
could find it again; but when I did come 
upon it at last, I saw that it might be 
done. 

By the help of a projecting gargoyle, 
curiously carved in the days when the 
wall to which it clung had formed part 
of the front of the building, I got my feet 
upon the wooden rail of the gallery, 
caught hold of one of the small pillars 
which supported the roof, and slewed my- 
self in. Iwas almost as glad as when I 
had crossed the buttress, for below me 
was a paved bottom, between high walls, 
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without any door, like a dry well in the 
midst of the building. 

My recollection of the way to the ar- 
moury, I found, however almost obliter- 
ated. I knew that I must pass through a 
bed-room at the end of the gallery, and 
that was all I remembered. I opened the 
door, and found myself face to face with a 
young girl with wide eyes. She stood 
staring and astonished, but not frightened. 
She was younger than Clara, and not so 
pretty. Her eyes were dark, and so was 
the hair she had been brushing. Her face 
would have beeu quite pale, but for the 
rosy tinge of surprise. She made no ex- 
clamation, only stared with her brush in 
her hand, and questions in her eyes. I 
felt far enough from comfortable ; but with 
a great effort I spoke. 

“TI beg your pardon. I had to get off 
the roof, and this was the only way. 
Please do not tell Mrs. Wilson.” 

“No,” she said at once, very quietly ; 
“but you must go away.” 

“Tf I could only find the library!” I 
said. “Iam so afraid of going into more 
rooms where I have no business.” 

“T will show you the way,” she returned 
with a smile ; and laying down her brush, 
took up a candle and led me from the 
room. 

In a few moments I was safe. My con- 
ductor vanished at once. The glimmer of 
my own candle in a further room guided 
me, and I was soon at the top of the cork- 
screw staircase. I found the door very 
slightly fastened: Clara must herself have 
unwittingly moved the bolt when she shut 
it. I found her standing all eagerness, . 
waiting me. We hurried back to the li- 
brary, and there I told her how I had ef- 
fected an entrance, and met with a guide. 

“Tt must have been little Polly Osborne,” 
she said. “Her mother is going to stay 
all night, I suppose. She’s a good-natured 
little goose, and won’t tell— Now come 
along. We'll have a peep from the pic- 
ture-gallery into the ball-room. That 
door is sure to be open.” 

“If you don’t mind, Clara, I would 
rather stay where Iam. I oughtn’t to be 
wandering over the house when Mrs. Wil- . 
son thinks I am here.” 

“ Oh, you little coward!” said Clara. 

I thought I hardly deserved the word, 
and it did not make me more inclined to 
accompany her. 

“You can go alone,” I said. “Youdid 
not expect to find me when you came.” 

“Of course I can. Of course not. It’s 
quite as well, too. You won’t get me into 
any more scrapes.” 
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“ Did I get you into the scrape, Clara?” 

“Yes, you dia” she answered laughing, 
and walked away. 

I felt a good deal hurt, but comforted 
myself by saying she could not mean it, 
and sat down again to the Seven Cham- 
pions. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE GHOST. 


I saw no more of Clara, but sat and 
read until I grew cold and tired, and 
wished very much that Mrs. Wilson would 
come. I thought she might have forgot 
me in the hurry, and there I should have 
to stay all night. After my recent escape, 
however, from a danger so much worse, I 
could regard the prospect with some com- 
posure. A full hour more must have 
passed ; I was getting sleepy, and my can- 
dle had burned low, when at length Mrs. 
Wilson did make her appearance, and I ac- 
companied her gladly. 

“]T am sure you want your tea, poor 
boy!” she said. 

“Tea! Mrs. Wilson,” I rejoined. “It’s 
bed I want. But when I think of it, I am 
rather hungry.” 

“ You shall have tea and bed both,” she 
answered kindly. “I’m sorry you’ve had 
such a dull evening, but I could not help 

“Indeed, I’ve not been dull at all,” I an- 
swered — “till just the last hour or so.” 

I longed to tell her all I had been about 
for I felt guilty: but I would not betray 
Clara. 

“ Well, here we are!” she said, opening 
the door ofherownroom. “I hope I shall 
have peace enough to see you make a good 
meal.” 

I did make a good meal. When I had 
done, Mrs. Wilson took a rush-light, and 
led the way. I took my sword and fol- 
lowed her. Into what quarter of the 
house she conducted me, I could not tell. 
There was a nice fire burning in the room, 
and my night-apparel was airing before it. 
She set the light on the floor, and left me 
with a kind good-night. I was soon un- 
dressed and in bed, with my sword beside 
me on the coverlid of silk patchwork. 

But, from whatever cause, sleepy as I 
had been a little while before, I lay awake 
now, staring about the room. Like many 
others in the house, it was hung with tap- 
estry, which was a good deal worn and 

atched —notably in one place, where 
imbs of warriors and horses came to an 
untimely end on all sides of a certain 
square piece quite different from the rest 
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in colour and design. I know now that it 
was a piece of Gobelins, in the midst of an- 
cient needlework. It looked the brighter 
of the two, but its colours were about 
three, with a good deal of white ; whereas 
that which surrounded it had had many 
and brilliant colours, which, faded and dull 
and sombre, yet kept their harmony. The 
guard of the rush-light cast deeper and 
—- shadows, as the fire sank lower. 
ts holes gave eyes of light to some of the 
figures in the tapestry, and as the light 
wavered, the eyes wandered about in a 
ghostly manner, and the shadows changed 
and flickered and heaved uncomfortably. 

How long I had lain thus I do not know; 
but at last I found myself watching the 
rectangular patch of newer tapestry. Could 
it be that it moved? It could be only the 
effect of the wavering shadows. And yet 
I could not convince myself that it did not 
move. It did move. It came forward. 
One side of it did certainly come forward. 
A kind of universal cramp seized me —a 
contraction of every fibre of my body. 
The patch opened like a door — wider and 
wider; and from behind came a great hel- 
met, peeping. I was all one terror, but 
my nerves held out so far that I lay like a 
watching dog — watching for what horror 
would come next. The door opened wider. 
A mailed hand and arm appeared, and at 
length a figure, armed cap-a-pie, stepped 
slowly down, stood for a moment peering 
about, and then began to walk through 
the room, as if searching for something. 
It came nearer and nearer to the bed. I 
wonder now, when I think of it, that the 
cold horror did not reach my heart. I 
cannot have been so much of a coward, 
surely, after all! But I suspect it was only . 
that general paralysis prevented the ex- 
treme of terror, just as a man in the clutch 
of a wild beast is hardly aware of suffer- 
ing. At last the figure stooped over my 
bed, and stretched out a long arm. I re- 
member nothing more. 

I woke in the grey of the morning. 
Could a faint have passed into a sleep? or 
was it all a dream? I lay for some time 
before I could recall what made me so mis- 
erable. At length my memory awoke, and 
I gazed fearful about the room. The white 
ashes of the burnt-out fire were lying in 
the grate; the stand of the rush-light was 
on the floor; the wall with its tapestry 
was just as it had been; the cold gray 
light had annihilated the fancied visions : I 
had been dreaming, and was now awake. 
But I could not lie longer in bed. I must 
go out. The morning air would give me 
life: I felt worn and weak. Vision or 
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dream, the room was hateful to me. With 
a great effort I sat up, for I still feared to 
move, lest I should catch a glimpse of the 
armed figure. Terrible as it had been in 
the night, it would be more terrible now. 
I peered into every corner. Each was va- 
cant. Then first 1 remembered that I had 
been reading the Castle of Otranto and the 
Seven Champions of Christendom, the night 
before. I jumped out of bed and dressed 
myself, growing braver and braver as the 
light of the lovely spring morning swelled 
in the room. Having dipped my head in 
cold water, I was myself again. I opened 
the lattice and looked out. The first 
breath of air was a denial to the whole 
thing. I laughed at myself. Earth and 
sky were alive with spring. The wind was 
the breath of the coming summer: there 
were flakes of sunshine and shadow in it. 
Before me lay a green bank with a few 
trees on its top. It was crowded with 
primroses growing through the grass. The 
dew was lying all about, shining and spark- 
ling in the first rays of the level sun, which 
itself I could not see. The tide of life rose 
in my heart and rushed through my limbs. 
I would take my sword, and go for a ram- 
ble through the park. I went to my bed- 
side, and stretched across to find it by the 
wall. It must have slipped down at the 
back of the bed. No. Where could it be? 
In a word, I searched everywhere, but my 
loved weapon had vanished. The visions 
of the night returned, and for a moment I 
believed them all. The night once again 
closed around me, darkened yet more with 
the despair of an irreparable loss. . I rushed 
from the room and through a long passage, 
with the blind desire to get out. The 
stare of an unwashed maid, already busy 
with her pail and brush, brought me to my 
senses. 

“TI beg your pardon,” I said; “I want 
to get out.” 

She left her implements, led me down a 
stair close at hand, opened the door at its 
foot, and let me out into the high court. I 
gat about me. It was as if I had escaped 

rom a prison-cell into the chamber of tor- 
ture: I stood the centre of a multitude of 
windows — the eyes of the house all fixed 
upon me. On one side was the great gate, 
through which, from the roof, I had seen 
the carriages drive the night before; but 
it was closed. I remembered, however, 
that Sir Giles had brought me in by a 
wicket in that gate. I hastened to it. 


There was but a bolt to withdraw, and I 
was free. 

But all was gloomy within, and genial 
nature could no longer enter. 


Glittering 





jewels of sunlight and dew were nothing 
but drops of water upon blades of grass. 
Fresh-bursting trees were no more than 
the deadest of winter-bitten branches. 
The great eastern window of the universe, 
gorgeous with gold and roses, was but the 
weary sun making a fuss about nothing. 
My sole relief lay in motion. I roamed I 
knew not whither, nor how long. 

At length I found myself on a height 
eastward of: the Hall, over-looking its gar- 
dens, which lay in deep terraces beneath. 
Inside a low wall was the first of them, 
dark with an avenue of ancient trees, and 
below was the large oriel window in the 
end of the ball-room. I climbed over the 
wall, which was built of cunningly fitted 
stones, with mortar only in the top row; 
and drawn by the gloom, strolled up and 
down the avenue for a long time. At 
length I became aware of a voice I had 
heard before. I could see no one; but, 
hearkening about, I found it must come 
from the next terrace. Descending by a 
deep flight of old mossy steps, I came upon 
a strip of smooth sward, with yew-trees, 
dark and trim, on each side of it. At the 
end of the walk was an arbour, in which I 
could see the glimmer of something white. 
Too miserable to be shy, I advanced and 
peeped in. The girl who had shown me 
the way to the library was talking to her 
mother. 

“Mamma!” she said, without showing 
any surprise, “here is the boy who came 
into our room last night.” 

“ How do you do? ” said the lady kindly, 
making room for me on the bench beside 
her. 

I answered as politely as I could, and felt 
a strange comfort glide from the sweetness 
of her countenance. 

“What an adventure you had last 
night!” she said. “It was well you did 
not fall.” 

“That wouldn’t have been much worse 
than having to stop where we were,” I 
answered. 

The conversation thus commenced went 

on until I had told them all my history, 
including my last adventure. 
“You must have dreamed it,” said the 
lady. 
“So I thought, ma’am,” I answered, 
“until I found that my sword was gone.” 

“ Are you sure you looked everywhere ?” 
she asked. 

“Indeed, I did.” 

“Tt does not follow however that the 
ghost took it. It is more likely Mrs. Wil- 
son came in to see you after you were 
asleep, and carried it off.” 
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“Oh, yes!” I cried, rejoiced at the sug- 
gestion; “that must be it. I shall ask 
her.” 

“T am sure you will find it so. 
going home soon?” 

“Yes — as soon as I’ve had my breakfast. 
It’s a good walk from here to Aldwick.” 

“So it is. —We are going that way too,” 
she added thinkingly. 

“ Mr. Elder is a great friend of papa’s — 
isn’t he, mamma?” said the girl. 

“Yes my dear. They were friends at 
college.” 

“IT have heard Mr. Elder speak of Mr. 
Osborne,” I said. “Do you live near 
us?” 

“ Not very far off—in the next parish, 
where my husband is rector,” she answered. 
“Tf you could wait till the afternoon, we 
should be happy to take you there. The 
pony-carriage is coming for us.” 

“ Thank you ma’am,” I answered; “but 
I ought to go immediately. after breakfast. 
You won’t mention about the roof, will 
you? I oughtn’t to get Clara into trou- 
ble.” 

“ She is a wild girl,” said Mrs. Osborne ; 
“but I think you are quite right.” 

“ How lucky it was I knew the library!” 
said Mary, who had become quite friendly, 
from under her mother’s wing. 

“That it was! ButIdaresay you know 
all about the place,” I answered. 

“No, indeed!” she returned. “I know 
nothing about it. As we went to our 
room, mamma opened the door and showed 
me the library, else I shouldn’t have been 
able to help you at all.” 

“Then you haven’t been here often?” 

“No; and I never shall be again. — I’m 
going away to school,” she added; and her 
voice trembled. 

“So am I,”I said. “I’m going to Switz- 
erland in a month or two. But then I 
haven’t a mamma to leave behind me.” 

She broke down at that, and hid her 
head on her mother’s bosom. I had una- 
wares added to her grief, for her brother 
Charley was going to Switzerland too. 

I found afterwards that Mr. Elder, 
having been consulted by Mr. Osborne, 
had arranged with my uncle that Charley 
Osborne and I should go together. 

Mary Osborne —I never called her Polly 
as Clara did— continued so overcome by 
her grief, that her mother turned to me 
and said, 

“I think you had better go, Master 
Cumbermede.” 

I bade her good morning, and made my 
way to Mrs. Wilson’s apartment. I found 
she had been to my room, and was expect- 
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ing me with some anxiety, fearing I had 
set off without my breakfast. Alas! she 
knew nothing about the sword, looked 
annoyed, and, I thought, rather mysterious ; 
said she would have a search, make in- 
quiries, do what she could, and such like, 
but begged I would say nothing about it 
in the house. I left her with a suspicion 
that she believed the ghost had carried it 
away, and that it was of no use to go 
searching for it. 

Two days after, a parcel arrived for 
me. I concluded it was my sword; but to 
my grievous disappointment, found it was 
only a large hamper of apples and cakes, 
very acceptable in themselves, but too 
plainly indicating Mrs. Wilson’s desire to 
console me for what could not be helped. 
Mr. Elder never missed the sword. I rose 
high in the estimation of my schoolfellows 
because of the adventure, especially in 
that of Moberly, who did not believe in the 
ghost, but ineffectually tasked his poor 
brains to account for the disappearance of 
the weapon. The best light was thrown 
upon it by a merry boy of the name of 
Fisher, who declared his conviction that 
the steward had carried it off to add to his 
collection. 


CHAPTER XV. 
AWAY. 


I wit not linger longer over this part 
of my history — already, I fear, much too 
extended for the patience of my readers. 
My excuse is, that in looking back, the 
events I have recorded appear large and 
prominent, and that certainly they have a 
close relation with my after history. 

The time arrived when I had to leave 
England for Switzerland. I will say noth- 
ing of my leave-taking. It was not a bit- 
ter one. Hope was strong, and rooted in 
present pleasure. I was capable of much 
happiness — keenly responsive to the 
smallest agreeable impulse from without 
or from within. I had good health, and 
life was happiness in itself. The blowing 
of the wind, the shining of the sun, or the 
glitter of water, was sufficient to make me 
glad ; and I had self-consciousness enough 
to increase the delight by the knowledge 
that I was glad. 

The fact is I was coming in for my share 
in the spiritual influences of Nature, so 
largely poured on the heart and mind of 
my generation. The prophets of the new 
blessing, Wordsworth and Coleridge, I 
knew nothing of. Keats was only begin- 
ning to write. I had read a little of Cow- 
per, but did not care for him. Yet I was 
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under the same spell as they all. Nature 
was a power upon me. I was filled with 
the vague recognition of a present soul in 
Nature — with a sense of the humanity 
everywhere diffused through her and oper- 
ating upon ours. I was but fourteen, and 
had only feelings, but something lay at 
the heart of the feelings, which would one 
day blossom into thoughts. 

At the coach-office in the county-town, 
I first met my future companion, with his 
father, who was to see us to our destina- 
tion. My uncle accompanied me no far- 
ther, and I soon found myself on the top 
of the coach, with only one thing to do — 
make the acquaintance of Charles Osborne. 
His father was on the box-sea,t and we 
two sat behind; but we were both shy, 
and for some time neither spoke. Charles 
was about my own age, rather like his 
sister, only that his eyes were blue, and 
his hair a lightish brown. A tremulous- 
ness about the mouth betrayed a nervous 
temperament. His skin was very fair and 
thin, showing the blue veins. As he did 
not speak, I sat for a little while watching 
him, without however the least speculation 
concerning him, or any effort to discover 
hischaracter. Ihave not even yet reached 
the point of trying to find people out. I 
take what time and acquaintance discloses, 
but never attempt to.forestall, which may 
come partly from trust, partly from want 
of curiosity, partly from a disinclination 
to unnecessary mental effort. But as I 
watched his face, half-unconsciously, I 
could not help observing that now and 
then it would light up suddenly and 
darken again almost instantly. At last 
his father turned round, and with some 
severity said : 

“You do not seem to be making any ap- 
proaches to mutual acquaintance. Charles, 
why don’t you address your companion ?” 

e words were uttered in the slow 
tone of one used to matters too serious for 
common speech. 

The boy cast a hurried glance at me, 
smiled uncertainly, and moved uneasily on 
his seat. His father turned away and 
made a remark to the coachman. 

Mr. Osborne was a very tall, thin, yet 
square-shouldered man, with a pale face, 
and large features of delicate form. He 
looked severe, pure, and irritable. The 
tone of his voice, although the words were 
measured and rather stilted, led me to this 
last conclusion quite as much as the ex- 
—— of his face; for it was thin and a 
ittle acid. I soon observed that Charley 
started slightly, as often as his father ad- 
dressed him; but this might be because 
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his father always did so with more or le3s 
of abruptness. At times there was great 
kindness in his manner, seeming, however, 
less the outcome of natural tenderness 
than of a sense of duty. His being was 
evidently a weight upon his son’s, and 
kept down the natural movements of his 
spirit. A number of small circumstances 
only led me to these conclusions ; for noth- 
ing remarkable occurred to set in any 
strong light their mutual relation. For 
his side Charles was always attentive and 
ready, although witha promptitude that 
had more in it of the mechanical impulse of 
habit than of pleased obedience. Mr. Os- 
borne spoke kindly to me — I think the 
more kindly that I was not his son, and he 
was therefore not so responsible for me. 
But he looked as if the care of the whole 
world lay on his shoulders; as if an awful 
destruction were the most likely thing to 
happen to every one, and to him were com- 
mitted the toilsome chance of saving some. 
Doubtless he would not have trusted his 
boy so far from home, but that the clergy- 
man to whom he was about to hand him 
over, was an old friend, of the same re- 
ligious opinions as himself. 

I could well, but must not, linger over 
the details of our journey, full to me of 
most varied pleasure. The constant change, 
not so rapid as to prevent the mind from 
reposing a little upon the scenes which 
presented themselves; the passing vision 
of countries and peoples, manners and 
modes of life, so different from our own, 
did much to arouse and develope my na- 
ture. Those flashes of pleasure came upon 
Charles’s pale face more and more fre- 
quently ; and ere the close of the first day 
we had begun to talk with some degree 
of friendliness. But it became clear tome 
that with his father ever blocking up our 
horizon, whether he sat with his broad 
back in front of us on the coach-box, or 
paced the deck of a vessel, or perched with 
us under the hood on the top of a dili- 
gence, we should never arrive at any free- 
dom of speech. I sometimes wondered, 
long after, whether Mr. Osborne had be- 
gun to discover that he was overlaying 
and smothering the young life of his boy, 
and had therefore adopted the plan, so lit- 
tle to have been expected from him, of 
sending his son to foreign parts to con- 
tinue his education. 

Ihave no distinct recollection of dates, 
or even of the exact season of the year. I 
believe it was the early summer, but in 
my memory the whole journey is now a 
mass of confused loveliness and pleasure. 
Not that we had the best of weather 
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all the way. I well recollect pouring 
rains, and from the fact that I distinctly 
remember my first view of an Alpine 
height, I am certain we must have had 
days of mist and rain immediately before. 
That sight however, to me more like an 
individual revelation or vision than the 
impact of an object upon the brain, stands 
in my mind altogether isolated from pre- 
ceding and following impressions — alone, 
a thng to praise God for, if there be 
a God to praise. If there be not, 
then was the whole thing a grand and 
lovely illusion, worthy, for grandeur and 
* loveliness, of a world with a God at 
the heart of it. But the grandeur and the 
loveliness spring from the operation of 
natural laws ; the laws themselves are real 
and true — how could the false result from 
them? I hope yet and will hope that I am 
not a bubble filled with the mocking 
breath of a Mephistopheles, but a child 
whom his infinite Father will not hardly 
judge that he could not believe in him so 
much as he would. I will tell how the 
vision came. 

Although comparatively few people vis- 
ited Switzerland in those days, Mr. Os- 
borne had been there before, and for some 
reason or other had determined on going 
round by Interlachen. At Thun we found 
a sail-boat, which we hired to take us and 
our luggage. At starting, an incident 
happened which would not be worth men- 
tioning, but for the impression it made 
upon me: a French lady accompanied by 
a young girl approached Mr. Osborne — 
doubtless perceiving he was a clergyman, 
for, being an Evangelical of the most pure, 
honest and narrow type, he was in every 
point and line of his countenance marked 
a priest and apart from his fellowmen — 
and asked him to allow her and her daugh- 
ter to go in the boat with us to Interla- 
chen. A glow of pleasure awoke in me at 
sight of his courtly behaviour, with lifted 
hat and bowed head; for I had never been 
in the company of such a gentleman be- 
fore. But the wish instantly followed that 
his son might have shared in his courtesy. 
We partook freely of his justice and be- 
nevolence, but he showed us no such grace 
as he showed the lady. I have since ob- 
served that sons are endlessly grateful for 
courtesy from their fathers. 

The lady and her daughter sat down in 
the stern of the boat; and therefore 
Charley and I, not certainly to our discom- 
fiture, had to go before the mast. The 
men rowed out into the lake, and then 
hoisted the sail. Away we went careering 
before a pleasant breeze. As yet it blew 
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fog and mist, but the hope was that it 


| would soon blow it away. 


An unspoken friendship by this time 
bound Charley and me together, silent in 
its beginnings and slow in its growth— 
not the worst pledges of endurance. And 
now for the first time in our journey, 
Charley was hidden from his father: the 
sail came between them. He glanced at 
me with a slight sigh, which even then I 
took for an involuntary sigh of relief. We 
lay leaning over the bows, now looking w 
at the mist blown in never-ending vol- 
umed sheets, now at the sail swelling in 
the wind before which it fled, and again 
down at the water through which our boat 
was ploughing its evanescent furrow. We 
could see very little. Portions of the shore 
would now and then appear, dim like re- 
flections from a tarnished mirror, and then 
fade back into the depths of cloudy disso- 
lution. Still it was growing lighter, and 
the man who was on the outlook became 
less anxious in his forward gaze, and less 
frequent in his calls to the helmsman. I 
was lying half over the gunwale, looking 
into the strange-coloured water, blue 
dimmed with undissolved white, when a 
cry from Charles made me start and look 
up. It was indeed a God-like vision. The 
mist yet rolled thick below, but away up, 
far away and far up, yet as if close at 
hand, the clouds were broken into a mighty 
window, through which looked in upon us 
a huge mountain peak, swathed in snow. 
One great level band of darker cloud 
crossed its breast, above which rose the 
peak, triumphant in calmness, and stood 
unutterably solemn and grand, in clouds 
as white as its own whiteness. It had 
been there all the time! I sunk on my 
knees in the boat and gazed up. Witha 
sudden sweep the clouds curtained the 
mighty window, and the Jungfrau with- 
drew into its Holy of Holies. I am pain- 
fully conscious of the helplessness of my 
speech. The vision vanishes from the 
words as it vanished from the bewildered 
eyes. But from the mind it glorified it 
has never vanished. I have been more 
ever since that sight. To have behelda 
truth is an apotheosis. What the truth 
was I could not tell; but I had seen some- 
thing which raised me above my former 
self and made me long to rise higher yet. 
It awoke worship, and a belief in the in- 
comprehensible divine; but admitted of 
being analyzed no more than, in that tran- 
sient vision, my intellect could — ere dawn- 
ing it vanished — analyze it into the des- 
erts of rock, the gulfs of green ice and 
flowing water, the savage solitudes of 
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snow, the mysterious miles of draperied 
mist, that went to make up the vision, 
each and all essential thereto. 

Ihad been too much given to the at- 
tempted production in myself of effects to 
justify the vague theories towards which 
my inborn prepossessions carried me. I 
had felt enough to believe there was more 
to be felt; and such stray scraps of verse 
of the new order as, floating about, had 
reached me, had set me questioning and 
testing my own life and perceptions and 
sympathies by what these awoke in me at 
second-hand. I had often doubted, op- 
pressed by the power of these, whether I 
could myself see, or whether my sympathy 
with Nature was not merely inspired by 
the vision of others. Ever after this, if 
such a doubt returned, with it arose the 
Jungfrau looking into my very soul. 

“ Oh Charlie!” was all I could say. Our 
hands met blindly, and clasped each other. 
I burst into silent tears. 

When I looked up, Charley was staring 
into the mist again. His eyes too were 
full of tears, but some troubling contradic- 
tion prevented their flowing: I saw it by 
the expression of that mobile but now 
firmly-closed mouth. 

Often ere we left Switzerland I saw sim- 
ilar glories: this vision remains alone, for 
it was the first. 

I will not linger over the tempting de- 
light of the village near which we landed, 
its houses covered with quaintly notched 
wooden scales like those of a fish, and its 
river full to the brim of white-blue water, 
rushing from the far-off bosom of the 
glaciers. I had never had such a sense 
of exuberance and plenty as this river 
gave me—especially where it filled the 
planks and piles of wood that hemmed it 
in like a trough. I might agonize in 
words for a day and I should not express 
the delight. And, lest my readers should 
apprehend a diary of a tour, I shall say 
nothing more of our journey, remarking 
only that if Switzerland were to become 
as common to the mere tourist mind as 
Cheapside is to a Londoner, the meanest 
of its glories would be no whit impaired 
thereby. Sometimes, I confess, in these 
days of overcrowded cities, when, in pe- 
riodical floods, the lonely places of the 
earth are from them inundated, I do look 
up to the heavens and say to myself that 
there at least, between the stars, even in 
thickest of nebulous constellations, there 
is yet plenty of pure, unadulterated room 
—not even a vapour to hang a colour 
upon; but presently I return to my bet- 
ter mind and say, that any man who loves 


his fellow, will yet find he has room 
enough and to spare. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE ICE-CAVE. 


Durrne our journey, Mr. Osborne had 
seldom talked to us, and far more seldom 
in speech sympathetic. If by chance [ 
came out with anything I thought or felt, 
even if he did not disapprove altogether, 
he would yet first lay hold. of something to 
which he could object, coming round only 
by degrees, and with differences, to ex- 
press a little consent. Evidently with him 
objection was the first step in instruction. 
It was better in his eyes to say you were 
wrong than to say you were right, even if 
you should be much more right than 
wrong. He had not the smallest idea of 
siding with the truth in you, of digging 
about it and watering it, until it grew a 
great tree in which all your thought-birds 
might nestle and sing their songs; but he 
must be ever against the error — forget- 
ting that the only antagonist of the false 
is the true. “ What,” I used to think in 
after years, “is the use of battering the 
walls to get at the error, when the kindly 
truth is holding the postern open for you 
to enter, and pitch it out of window ?” 

The evening before we parted, he gave 
us asolemn admonishment on the danger 
of being led astray by what men called 
the beauties of Nature — for the heart was 
so desperately wicked, that even of the 
things God had made to show his power, it 
would make snares for our destruction. I 
will not go on with his homily, out of re- 
spect for the man; for there was much 
earnestness in him, and it would utterly 
shame me if I were supposed to hold 
that up to the contempt which the forms it 
took must bring upon it. Besides, he 
made such a free use of the most sacred 
of names, that I shrink from representing 
his utterance. A good man I do not doubt 
he was; but he did the hard parts of his 
duty to the neglect of the genial parts, 
and therefore was not a man to help others 
to be good. His own son revived the 
moment he took leave of us —began to 
open up as the little red flower called the 
Shepherd’s-Hour-Glass opens when the 
cloud withdraws. It is a terrible thing 
when the father is the cloud and not the 
sun of his child’s life. If Charley had 
been like the greater number of boys I 
have known, all this would only have har- 
dened his mental and moral skin by the 
natural process of accommodation. But 





his skin would not harden, and the evil 
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wrought the deeper. From his father he 
had inherited a conscience of abnormal 
sensibility ; but he could not inherit the 
religious dogmas by means of which his 
father had partly deadened, partly dis- 
torted his; and constant pressure and 
irritation had already generated a great 
soreness of surface. 

When he began to open up, it was after 
a sad fashion at first. To resume my 
simile of the pimpernel —it was to disclose 
a heart in which the glowing purple was 
blanched to a sickly violet. hat happi- 
ness he had, came in fits and bursts, and 
passed as quickly, leaving him depressed 
and miserable. He was always either 
wishing to be happy, or trying to be sure 
of the grounds of the brief happiness he 
had. He allowed the natural blessedness 
of his years hardly a chance: the moment 
its lobes appeared above ground, he was 
handling them, examining them, and try- 
ing to pullthem open. No wonder they 
crept underground again! It may seem 
hardly credible that such should be the 
case with a boy of fifteen, but I am not 
mistaken in my diagnosis. I will go a 
little further. Gifted with the keenest 
perceptions, and a nature unusually re- 
sponsive to the feelings of others, he was 
born to be an artist. But he was content 
neither with his own suggestions, nor with 
understanding those of another ; he must, 
by the force of his own will, generate his 
friend’s feeling in himself, not perceiving 
the thing impossible. This was one point 
at which we touched, and whicli went far 
to enable me to understand him. The 
original in him was thus constantly re- 
pressed, and he suffered from the natural 
consequences of repression. He suffered 
also on the physical side from a tendency 
to disease of the lungs inherited from his 
mother. 

Mr. Forest’s house stood high on the 
Grindelwald side of the Wengern Alp, un- 
der a bare grassy height full of pasture 
both summer and winter. In front was a 
great space, half meadow, half common, 
rather poorly covered with _hill-grasses. 
The rock was near the surface, and in 
places came through, when the grass was 
changed for lichens and mosses. Through 
this rocky meadow, now roamed, now 
rushed, now tumbled one of those Alpine 
streams, the very thought of whose ice- 
born plenitude makes me happy yet. Its 
banks were not abrupt but rounded gently 
in, and grassy down to the water’s brink. 
The larger torrents of water wore the 
channel wide, and the sinking of the water 
in summer let the grass grow within it. 
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But peaceful as the place was, and merry 
with the constant rush of this busy 
stream, it had, even in the hottest summer 
day, a memory of the winter about it, a 
look of suppressed desolation; for the 
only trees upon it were a score of strag- 
gling pines—all dead, as if blasted by 
lightning or smothered by snow. Perhaps 
they were the last of the forest in that 
part, and their roots had reached a stratum 
where they could not live. All I know is, 
that there they stood, blasted and dead 
every one of them. 

Charley could never bear them, and even 
disliked the place because of them. His 
father was one whom a mote in his 
brother’s eye repelled; the son suffered 
for this in twenty ways—one of which 
was, that a single spot in the landscape 
was to him enough to destroy the loveli- 
ness of exquisite surroundings. 

A good way below lay the valley of the 
Grindelwald. The Eiger and the Matier- 
horn were both within sight. If a man 
has any sense of the infinite, he cannot fail 
to be rendered capable of higher things by 
such embodiments of the high. Other- 
wise, they are heaps of dirt, to be scram- 
bled up and conquered, for scrambling and 
conquering’s sake. They are but warts, 
Pelion and Ossa and all of them. They 
seemed to oppress Charley at first. 

“ Oh Willie,” he said to m2 one day, “if 
I could but believe in those mountains, 
how happy I should be! But I doubt, I 
doubt they are but rocks and snow.” 

I only half understood him. I am afraid 
I never did understand him more than 
half. Later, I came to the conclusion that 
this was not the fit place for him; and that 
if his father had understood him, he would 
never have sent him there. 

It was some time before Mr. Forest 
would take us any mountain ramble. 
He said we must first get accustomed to 
the air of the place, else the precipices 
would turn our brains. He allowed us 
however to range within certain bounds. 

One day soon after our arrival, we ac- 
companied one of our school-fellows down 
to the valley of the Grindelwald, specially 
to see the head of the snake-glacier, which 
having crept thither can creep no further. 
Somebody had even then hollowed out a 
cave in it. We crossed a little brook 
which issued from it constantly, and 
entered. Charley uttered a cry of dismay, 
but I was too much delighted at the mo- 
ment to heed him. For the whole of the 
white cavern was filled with the blue air, 
so blue that I saw the air which filled it. 
Perfectly transparent, it had no substance, 
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only bluene3s, which deepened and deep- 
ened as I went further in. All down the 
smooth white walls evermore was stealin 
a thin veil of dissolution; while here an 
there little runnels of the purest water 
were tumbling in tiny cataracts from top 
to bottom. It was one of the thousand 
birthplaces of streams, ever creeping into 
the day of vision from the unlike and the 
unknown, unrolling themselves like the 
fronds of a fern out of the infinite of God. 
Ice was all around, hard and cold and 
dead and white; but out of it and away 
went the water babbling and singing in 
the sunlight. 

“Oh Charley!” I exclaimed, looking 
round in my transport for sympathy. It 
was now my turn to cry out, for Charley’s 
face was that of a corpse. The brilliant 
blue of the cave made us look to each other 
most ghastly and fearful. 

“Do come out, Wilfrid,” he said; “I 
cannot bear it.” 

I put my arm in his, and we walked into 
the sunlight. He drew a deep breath of 
relief, and turned to me with an attempt 
at a smile, but his lip quivered. 

“It’s an awful place, Wilfrid. I don’t 
like it. Don’t goin again. Ishould stand 
waiting to see you come out in a winding- 
sheet. I think there’s something wrong 
with my brain. That blue seems to have got 
into it. I see everything horribly dead.” 

On the way back he started several 
times, and looked round as if with invol- 
untary apprehension, but mastered him- 
self with an effort, and joined again in the 
conversation. Before we reached home he 
was much fatigued, and complaining of 
headache, went to bed immediately on our 
arrival. 

We slept in the same room. When I 
went up at the usual hour, he was awake. 

“ Can’t you sleep?” I said. 

“T’ve been asleep several times,” he 
answered, “but I’ve had such a horrible 
dream every time! We were all corpses 
that couldn’t get to sleep, and went about 
pawing the slimy walls of our marble 





sepulchre — so cold and wet! It was that 
horrible ice-cave, I suppose. But then you 
know that’s just what it is, Wilfrid.” 

“ 1 don’t know what you mean,” I said, 
instinctively turning from the subject, for 
the glitter of his black eyes looked bodeful. 
I did not then know how like he and I 
were, or how like my fate might have been 
to his, if, instead of finding at once a fit 
food for my fancy, and a safety-valve for 
its excess, in those old romances, I had had 
my regards turned inwards upon myself, 
before I could understand the phenomena 
there exhibited. Certainly I too should 
have been thus rendered miserable, and 
body and soul would have mutually preyed 
on each other. 

I sought to change the subject. I could 
never talk to him about his father, but he 
had always been ready to speak of his 
mother and sister. Now, however, I could 
not rouse him. “Poor mamma!” was all 
the response he made to some admiring 
remark ; and when I mentioned his sister 
Mary, he only said, “ She’s a good girl, 
our Mary,” and turned uneasily towards 
the wall. I went to bed. He lay quiet, 
and I fell asleep. 

When I woke in the morning, I found 
him very unwell. I suppose the illness 
had been coming on for some time. He 
was in a low fever. As the doctor de- 
clared it not infectious, I was allowed to 
nurse him. He was often delirious and 
spoke the wildest things. Especially, he 
would converse with the Saviour after the 
strangest fashion. 

He lay ill for some weeks. Mr. Forest 


would not allow me to sit up with him at © 


night, but I was always by his bedside 
early in the morning, and did what I could 
to amuse and comfort him through the 
day. When at length he began to grow 
better, he was more cheerful than I had 
known him hitherto; but he remained 
very weak for some time. He had grown 
a good deal during his illness, and indeed 
never looked a boy again. 





TRAVELLING on the plain (which notwithstand- 
ing hath its risings and fallings), I discovered 
Salisbury steeple many miles; coming to a de- 
clivity, | lost the sight thereof; but climbing up 
the next hill, the steeple grew out of the ground 
again. Yea, I often found it and lost it, till at 
last I came safely to it, and took my lodging 
near it. It fureth thus witb us, whilst we are 
wayfaring to heaven, mounted on the Pisgah 








top of some good meditation, we get a glimpse of 
our celestial Canaan. But when, either on the 
flat of an ordinary temper, or in the fail of an 
extraordinary temptation, we lose the view 
thereof. Thus, in the sight of our soul, heaven 
is discovered, covered, and recovered; till, 
though late, at last, though slowly, surely, we 
arrive at the haven of our happiness. 
Thomas Fuller. 
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From The Pall Mal) Gazette. 
MENDELSSOHN AT BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. 


THE original of the following interesting 
letter by Mendelssohn has just been pub- 
lished by his son in a German periodical. 
It will naturally be age, interesting to 
English readers. We wonder how many 
more of these charming effusions are lying 
concealed : — 

FRANKFORT, July 19, 1842. 

My DEAREST LITTLE Motuer,—I must tell 
you a little more about London and of the days 
after our trip to Manchester. I could not make 
up my mind to go to Dublin because of the 
twelve hours’ sea journey, the thought of which 
crushed all my ideas, We spent two peaceful 
days in Manchester with the uncles and aunts, 
but as soon as we got back to London the whirl 
began again. I shall tell you all about it ver- 
bally — how disgracefully Cécile carried on with 
Sir Edward Bulwer, and how old Rogers (Sam 
Rogers, you know) squeezed her hand and 
begged her to bring up her children to be as 
charming as herself, and to speak English as 
well (this made a sensation), and how Mr. Roe- 
buck came in (ask Dirichlet who he is), and 
how we played charades at the Beneckes’, and 
Klingemann acted a West Indian planter and 
Sir Walter Scott, and how the Directors of the 
Philharmonic gave me a fish dinner at Green- 
wich with whitebait and speeches, and how they 
sang my Antigone music at the Moscheles’ (I 
must imitate that on the piano for your benefit 
—I see Rebecca laughing already : but why 
does she never write?) —and how [ waited for 
Herr von Massow at the Brunswick Hotel, and 
spoke to Herr Abeken at the Bunsens’, and how 
we had a great dinner at the Bunsens’ —all 
this I shall describe minutely when I see you; 
but I must at once tell you all the details of my 
last visit at Buckingham Palace. I know how 
it will amuse you, dear mother, and me too. 

It is, as G. says, the one really pleasant and 
thoroughly comfortable English house where 
one feels @ son aise. Of course I do know a few 
others, but yet on the whole I with him. 
Joking apart, Prince Albert had asked me to go 
to him on Saturday at two o’clock, so that I 
might try his organ before I left England; I 
found him alone, and as we were talking away, 
the Queen came in, also alone, in a simple morn- 
ing dress, She said she was obliged to leave 
for Claremont in an hour, and then suddenly 
interrupting herself, exclaimed, ‘* But good- 
ness, what a confusion! ”’ for the wind had lit- 
tered the whole room, and even the pedals of 
the organ (which, by the way, made a very 
pretty feature in the room), with leaves of mu- 
sic from a large portfolio that lay open. As she 
spoke she knelt down and began picking up the 
music. Prince Albert helped, and I too was 


not idle. Then Prince Albert proceeded to ex- 
plain the stops to me, and she said that she 
would meanwhile put things straight. I begged 





that the Prince would first play me something, 
so that, as I said, I might boast about it in 
Germany; and he played a Chorale, by heart, 
with the pedals, so charmingly and clearly and 
correctly that it would have done credit to any 
professional, and the Queen, having finished her 
work, came and sat by. him and listened and 
looked pleased. Then it was my turn, and [ 
began my chorus from ‘ St Paul’? — ** How 
lovely are the messengers.”? Before I got to 
the end of the first verse they beth joined in the 
chorus, and all the time Prince Albert managed 
the stops for me so cleverly — first a flute, at 
the forte the great organ, at the D major part 
the whole, then he made a lovely diminuendo 
with the stops, and so on to the end of the piece, 
and all by heart — that I was really quite en- 
chanted, Then the young Prince of Gotha 
came in, and there was more chatting; and the 
Queen asked if [ had written any new songs, 
and said she was very fond of singing my pub- 
lished ones. ‘* You should sing one to him,’’ 
said Prince Albert; and, after a little begging, 
she said she would try the ** Friihlingslied ”’ in 
B flat — ‘* If it is still here,’’ she added, ** for 
all my music is packed up for Claremont.’’ 
Prince Albert went to look for it, but came back, 
saying it was already packed, ‘* But one might 
perhaps unpack it,’’ said I. ‘* We must send 
for Lady ——,’’ she said.: (I did not catch 
the name.) So the bell was rung, and the 
servants were sent after it, but without suc- 
cess; and at last the Queen went herself, and 
while she was gone Prince Albert said to me, 
** She begs you will accept this present as a re- 
membrance,”’ and gave me a little case with a 
beautiful ring on which is engraved ‘ V.R. 
1842.’? Then the Queen came back and said, 
** Lady ——is gone, and has taker all my 
things with her. It really is most annoying.’’ 
(You can’t think how that amused me.) I then 
begged that [ might not be made to suffer for 
the accident, and hoped she would sing another 
song. After some consultation with her husband 
he said, ‘*She will sing you something of 
Gliick’s.”” Meantime the Princess of Gotha had 
come in, and we five proceeded through various 
corridors and rooms to the Queen’s sitting- 
room, where there was 4 gigantic rocking-horse 
standing near the sofa, and two big bird-cages, 
and pictures on the walls, and splendidly bound 
books on the table, and music on the piano. 
The Duchess of Kent came in too, and while 
they were all talking I rummaged about 
amongst the music, and soon discovered my first 
set of songs. So, of course, [ begged her rather 
to sing one of those than the Gliick, to which she 
very kindly consented ; and which did she choose? 
—‘Schéner und schéner schmiickt sich! ’” 
sang it quite charmingly, in strict time and 
tune, and with very good execution. Only in 
the line ‘* Der Prosa Lasten and Miih,’’ where 
it goes down to D, and then comes up again 
chromatically, she sang D sharp each time and 
as I gave her the note both times, the last time 
she sang D, and there it ought to have been, D 
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sharp. But with the exception of this little’ 


mistake it was really charming, and the last 
long G I have never heard better, or purer, or 
more natural from any amateur. Then I was) 
obliged to confess that Fanny had written the | 
song (which I found very hard, but pride must , 
have a fall) and beg her to sing one of my own 

also. If I would give her plenty of help she 

would gladly try, she said, and then she sang 

the Pilgerspruch ** Lass dich nur,”’ really quite 

faultlessly, and with charming feeling and ex- 

pression. I thought to myself, one must not pay 

too many compliments on such an occasion, 80 

I merely thanked her a great many times; upon 

which she said, ‘‘ Oh, if only I had not been so | 
frightened; generally, [ have such long breath.”’ 

Then I praised her heartily and with the best | 
conscience in the world; for just that part with 
the long G at the close she had done se well, 
taking the three following and connecting notes 
in the same breath, as one seldom hears it done, 
and therefore it amused me doubly that she her- 
self should have begun about it. After this 
Prince Albert sang the Aerndte-lied, ‘* Es ist | 
ein Schnitter;’’ and then he said I must play 
him something before I went, and gave me as 
themes the chorale which he had played on 
the organ and the song he had just sung. If 
everything had gone as usual, I ought to have 
improvised most dreadfully badly, for it is al- 
most always like that with me when I want it 
to go well, and then I should have gone away 
vexed with the whole morning. But, just as if 
I was to keep nothing but the pleasantest, most 
charming recollection of it, [ never improvised 
better; I was in the best mood for it, and played 
a long time, and enjoyed it myself so that be- 
sides the two themes [ brought in the songs that 
the Queen had sung, naturally enough; and it 
all went off so easily that I would gladly not 
have stopped; and they followed me with so 
much intelligence and attention that I felt more 
at my ease than I ever did in improvising to an 
audience. She said several times she hoped I 
would soon come to England again and pay them 
a visit, and then I took leave, and down below 
I saw the beautiful carriages waiting, with their 
scarlet outriders, and in a quarter of an hour 
the flag was lowered, and the Court Circular 
announced, ‘‘ Her Majesty left the palace at 
twenty minutes past three; and I went off in 
the rain to the Klingemanns, and had the 
double pleasure of pouring out all my news to 
them and to Cécile. 

I must add that I begged the Queen to allow 
me to dedicate my A minor symphony to her, 
as that had really been the inducement to my 
journey, and because the English name on the 
Scotch piece would look doubly well. Also, I 
forgot to tell you how just as she was going to 
begin to sing she said, ‘* But the parrot must 
go out first, or he will screech louder than I 
shall sing’? Upon which Prince Albert rang 
the bell, and the Prince of Gotha said he would 
carry it out, and I said, *‘ Allow me,’’ and 
carried the great cage out, to the astonishment 
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of the servants. There is plenty more to say 
when we meet; but if Dirichlet goes and thinks 
me a little aristocrat because of these long de- 
tails, I swear I am more radical than ever, and 
call to witness Grote, Roebuck, and you, my 
dear little mother, who will be as much amused 
by all these details as I am myself. 


From The Spectator. 
GENERAL TROCHU. 


Ir we could thoroughly understand the 
failure of General Trochu, we should un- 
derstand the cause of the failure of France, 
which as yet no one yet quite professes to 
do. Something is wanting among French- 
men, something as yet undefinable, and 
General Trochu, dealing with a represent- 
ative crowd of Frenchmen, with the popula- 
tion of Paris, with an army recruited from 
all the Provinces, and with Mobiles from 
all the Northern Departments, has failed 
to supply that deficiency. To say why he 
has failed is to state what that deficiency 
is,— the most important and least soluble 
of the hundred problems raised by the 
war. The one thing certain is that the 
want is not of the kind which Englishmen 
are in the habit of believing. General 
Trochu possessed in full measure all the 
qualities in which they are in the habit of 
placing confidence. He was no untried 
man, such as they believe Gambetta to be, 
confident in his own brains and his own 
principles, full of Republican vehemence, 
and tainted by the Southern tendency to 
gasconade; but a strong cool soldier, who 
has proved not only in literature, but in 
actual war, war against Austrians, that he 
had thoroughly mastered the art as well 
as the scientific theory of his profession. 
No one in England would have hesitated 
to _ command to a General of his ante- 
cedents, and no one in England doubted 
that he was precisely the man to organize 
the fluid enthusiasm for independence and 
free government which had raised him to 
power. He was believed then to have the 
knowledge, the decision, and the ability 
— for his great task, and now that 
he has failed, no one seriously doubts that 
he had them all. There may, of course, 
be evidence to be produced after the siege ; 
but certainly not one scrap has been forth- 
coming during its progress to change the 
original high estinfate of his character as 
a cool, patient Breton gentleman, able to 
organize, able to keep order, able to lead 
soldiers to battle, a man externally as like 
a cultivated English officer of the scientific 
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branches as a French general could be. 
His personal courage has been conspicu- 
ous throughout the siege, has, in fact, sug- 
gested a popular taunt that he wanted 
death to escape from his position. His 
patience has been demonstrated by his 
whole action, by his steadfast adherence 
to his “ plan,” which, it now seems clear, 
was to make Paris impregnable, and then 
aid the provinces in a rush upon the 
besiegers. His magnanimity shone out 
clearly after the October émeute, when he 
refused, very weakly, as many Englishmen 
thought, to execute any Reds. He doubt- 
less reflected in his cool, judicious way that 
his business was to defend Paris, not to 
make defence hopeless by inaugurating 
civil war, but his abstinence from blood- 
shed on that occasion showed a nature 
very far removed either from cruelty or 
from despotism. Of his ability to organ- 
ize, in the ordinary sense of organizing, no 
proof is needed beyond the proof that his 
organization exists. Ina city closely in- 
vested he has created an artillery, an 
army, and a system of transport,—a feat 
which, under the conditions, is probably 
one of the greatest ever performed by an 
administrator. He so prepared his sup- 
lies that the second capital of Europe has 
ived on for four months without an ounce 
of bread from without, and so organized 
its distribution that, with wages at an end, 
there has not been a bread riot. The Ger- 
man engineers are alarmed by his works; 
the German correspondents testify to the 
power of his artillery; the German pre- 
cautions show how real they deem his 
army. He is said to have fed the populace 
with illusions, but the charge lacks evi- 
dence of any kind. That he has held back 
unfavourable news for a time may be true, 
but every General claims the right to 
choose his own moment for announcing 
depressing facts to his soldiers, who may 
be at the moment of receipt preparing for 
an engagement. He has repeatedly pub- 
lished inaccurate news, but he published 
it as he received it, and had not the slight- 
est means of distinguishing whether con- 
fusion existed between hopes and accom- 
lished facts. His own proclamations 
ave been penetrated by a tone of sadness 
as well as of truthfulness of the most de- 
ressing kind. The very foible of which 
is enemies accuse him, a tendency to 
proclamations, has arisen from an anxious 
desire to explain the facts to the people 
who so sorely needed guidance. He may 


have some literary vanity, but when re- 
quired to take power, he took it; when 
required to yield it, he yielded it; no one 
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even in jealous, quick-witted Paris has sus- 
pected him of personal ambition, of 
intrigue, or of political predilection. An 
Orleanist by habit, he frankly accepted 
the a and throughout his com- 
mand of the Army was heartily loyal to 
his adopted flag, and to colleagues whose 
Republicanism had been tested when to be 
a Republican was to be an outlaw. We 
declare that ex-epting Washington we do 
not know a career in history which more 
completely reveals the chivalric, high- 
minded, single-eyed soldier of duty, while 
of his competence let those judge who for 
months on months have sighed in vain for 
the surrender of Paris. 

Nevertheless, he has failed, and the 
point is the reason for that failure, for the 
method of failure is intelligible enough. 
That he lacked the power to inspire either 
Generals or soldiers with sufficiently tena- 
cious audacity is self-evident, for, as the 
Quarterly Review shews, Ducrot might 
have won, indeed did win upon the Marne, 
and in sortie after sortie the men have 
either succeeded uselessly, or have shrunk 
from the hard persistent fighting they 
would have endured if they had had confi- 
dence in their leader. But the absence of 
power to supply a particular necessary is 
no explanation of the failure of a strong 
character which naturally would have sup- 
plied it, and the Times’ theory, that Gener- 
al Trochu lacked nothing but genius, is to 
the last degree vague. He has genius, 
—for organization, but he has not the 
genius which can make of crude materials 
an army that will win victories. Some 
element in his character is lacking, and we 
incline to believe that that element is 
hopefulness, and that hopefulness is the 
stimulus which the French character re- 
quires, as other nations require the sense 
of duty or religious devotion. All observ- 
ers who have recently traversed France 
assert this about the entire nation, and it 
may very well be true also about the Army 
of Paris. One victory, it is said, would 
turn all Frenchmen into soldiers. The 
Pall Mall Gazette, in a singularly thought- 
ful article, argued that the French charac- 
ter, its necessity for hoping, was the best 
excuse for the issue of vapouring bulletins ; 
but the writer overlooked, we think, 
another side of the French character, — 
its habit of realistic criticism. Itis excited 
even by rumour of victory, but retains an 
underlying doubt. Napoleon wrote bom- 
bastic bulletins, but in the middle of them 
were the truths, — the cannons taken, the 
men killed, the cities captured; and his 
men, supplied with their one want, shoe- 
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less, foodless, but confident, rushed forward 
over the world. A man to lead them must 
either win, or himself be of the character 
which imparts hope; and Trochu could 
not impart it, for he had it not, had none 
of that effluent confidence and belief in the 
run of events which its owner can pour 
like wine into the souls of other men. 
He was a pessimist, a man who expected 
circumstances to be unfavourable, who 
was for himself rather braced by the ex- 
pectation, but who necessarily diminished 
the power of others of a different type. 
It is alleged that he feared, or rather dis- 
trusted the Reds. and frequently avoided 
energetic action lest Belleville should take 
advantage of his movement. That, if a 
weakness, is one quite in accordance with 
his character. Only the sanguine, only 
those who can dream Utopian dreams 
sincerely trust the Socialists, and not 
trusting them, it is likely that their exist- 
ence would act as a cause of perpetual de- 
pression. At all events, this depression is, 
we believe, the cause of Trochu’s failure. 


GENERAL TROCHU. 


He could reason out the circumstances of 
the siege, but could see no reason why he 
should, unaided, defeat the besiegers; 
and the possibility of victory against rea- 
son never entered his mind, while he was 
not of the temperament which without 
reason could sacrifice 50,000 lives upon a 
mere experiment. Gambetta is probably 
Trochu’s inferior in all matters of detailed 
organization, and had he been Dictator in 
Paris he might have failed to make it what 
it is, the best fortified camp that ever 
existed in the world; but had Gambetta 
been inside Paris, the siege would have 
been raised, or victors and vanquished 
would have been “in one red burial blent.” 
It was just the difference which would 
exist between the man by nature Orleanist 
and the man by nature Republican, the 
difference between the cold and the burn- 
ing imagination; and it is because we see 
that the latter so rouses Frenchmen, that 
we Beligve Republicanism is of the two 
er instrument to bring out what 












is in France. 


* 








. From The Athenzum. 
THE NORTH GERMAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 

Amip news of battles, sieges and painful di- 
plomacy, the return of the North German Ex- 
ploring Expedition to Bremen will scarcely be 
noticed; and yet its labours have involved con- 
flict with danger and heroic endurance which 
command admiration, and remind us of the 
touching narratives of polar adventure written 
by English pioneers of Arctic discovery two 
hundred years ago. In May of last year the 
steamer Germania, with the schooner Hansa asa 
tender, sailed to explore the Arctic Sea, and 

ush as far as possible towards the Pole. The 
nia, having parted company, wintered in 
lat. 74° N., on the coast of East Greenland, and 
sent out sledge parties which travelled up the 
coast to 77° N., from which it will be under- 
stood that an important addition to our geo- 
graphical knowledge has been made. The ship 
has recently returned to Bremen, all well. 

The same good fortune has not attended the 
Hansa. After parting company as above men- 
tioned, she was steered to the northwards in 
pursuance of instructions, and in endeavouring 
to force a passage through the ice became beset, 
and on the 19th of September was covpletely 
frozen in, in lat. 73° 6m N., long. 19° 18m W. 
This was the beginning of tribulation. The ice 
accumulated about the vessel, and nipped her 
so severely that in October she sank. Provis- 
ions, cordage, with other stores, and the boats, 
had previously been taken out and stacked on 
the huge floe to which the crew, fourteen per- 
sons in all, had escaped. There they built 
themselves a house with lumps of coal, planks 
and sails, and so passed the winter; trusting to 


“ 


the southerly drift on which the Arctic ice is 
slowly borne. They were about twenty miles 
fyom fhe shore; bears and foxes visited them; 
pes watches and discipline were maintained ; 
d by the end of December they had drifted 
down to 68°. A few days later, in storm and 
migt, the floe broke up; their house was de- 
stroyed; escape seemed hopeless; five nights they 
passed in the boats awaiting the final destruction 
of the floe, which, from some miles in circum- 
ference, had been reduced to about 200 paces. 
The southerly drift continued. On the 7th of 
May of the present year, they were down to 61° 
12m; Cape Farewell could not be far distant; 
they took to the boats, and, on half rations, 
battled a way through and over the ice to the 
shore. On the 13th of June they entered a bay, 
and found themselves at the Friedrichsthal mis- 
sion gtation; and their long and perilous voyage 
capfe toan end. ‘I'he Eskimos of the place were 
amazed that any one survived such a weary 
drift upon a field of ice. From the mission 
station the adventurers went on to Julianshaab, 
hence fhey got a passage to Copenhagen, and 
nded in that port on the 1st of September. 
Among this brave party were Dr. Gustav 
Laube, of the University of Vienna, and Dr. 
Buchholz, of the University of Griefswalde, who 
were attached to the expedition for scientific 
pur The Committee of Management have 
resolved that a sketch of the adventurous voy- 
age shall be forthwith published in Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen, to be speedily followed by a sep- 
araté narrative, with illustrations, and ulti- 
mately by the scientific reports; in which our 
knowledge of meteorology and of. ocean curreuts 





will be much increased. 














